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HOW ALGY WON THE PET. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE BET WAS MADE. 


ALGY TAKES THE BET. 


kr. ALGERNON BATEs was one of 

those individuals whose youth 
is full of so much precocious genius 
as to justify their friends in pro- 
phesying all sorts of great things of 
them, to come off at some future 
period of their prospective career. 
Strange to relate, however, this 
future period never arrives, or at 
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least is such a very long time put- 
ting in an appearance, that the 
said friends become dubious and 
desponding, though loath to ac- 
knowledge the unfulfilment of their 
predictions. 

When Algy was a boy he showed 
so much dawning talent with his 
pencil that ‘ the friends’ were posi- 
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tively certain he would ‘turn out’ 
a great thing in painters; when he 
grew up end assumed the toga 
virilis he made himself so conspi- 
cuous as an amateur actor that ‘ the 
friends’ declared the laurels of an- 
other Garrick awaited him; and 
when he brought out his comedy- 
drama, in four acts, of ‘ Nathalie, or 
the Model,’ with a terse, spirited 
dialogue, and two or three capital 
‘situations,’ it was considered that 
he was on the high road to fame and 
fortune. 

Eheu, fugaces anni. Years rolled 
over Algy’s spruce, carefully-tended 
head; his back-hair does not take 
him so long in the ‘doing’ now, 
there is not so much behind as of 
yore, and it’s ‘ getting very thin on 
the top, sir,’ for poor Algy is going 
on for thirty now, and both fame 
and fortune are as far off as they 
were ten years ago. He has written 
another comedy-drama since, which 
he fondly thought would draw over- 
flowing houses, but it did not keep 
its place in the bills after the second 
week; he managed to get a bur- 
lesque produced, with a new ‘ske- 
daddle break-down’ of his own in- 
vention, which he likewise was cer- 
tain would be a ‘great go’ and fill 
the treasury, but somehow or other 
it did neither. He has had several 
little pictures in the Suffolk Street 
Exhibition, and his ‘ Dead Warrior’ 
was hung on the line in the Aca- 
demy ; but again, somehow or other, 
people didn’t buy them there. Then 
they were sent off to Manchester 
exhibitions and sale-rooms, then 
travelled round to the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, and so back again to 
London and the Art Unions, ulti- 
mately, perhaps, finding their way 
in sheer desperation to Algy’s studio, 
where they turned their faces meekly 
to the wall, and gave themselves up 
to dust and the tender mercies of 
the charwoman. 

Once Algy managed to work the 
oracle so that Mr. Bompas, the emi- 
nent dealer, was induced to visit his 
studio in company with Tickler, 
the art critic of the ‘ Daily Thunder- 
bolt,’ who had promised to say a 
good word for him. But Mr. Bompas 
only screwed his lips tightly to- 
gether, and said, ‘Yes, yes, very 


nice, ve-ry nice ; but hardly popular, 
my dear sir, hardly popular; too big 
by a size; wouldn’t go anywhere 
but in the hall. Concentrate and 
popularize yourself, my dear sir; 
concentrate and popularize your- 
self.’ 

So Algy set to work and tried to 
‘concentrate and popularize him- 
self;’ to do which he painted ‘ My 
love, Agnes,’ a tall and crummy 
young lady with large eyes, wonder- 
fully golden locks, and plenty of 
them, in a bewitching species of 
bedgown attire, which showed the 
shape of ‘Agnes’ rather too trans- 
parently, and gazing pensively 
over a marble parapet into an 
imaginary future, while the last 
glory of the setting sun was skilfully 
adapted to fall on her hair and up- 
turned face. 

Unfortunately for Algy, this was 
so different from his usual style 
that Tickler took it to be the work 
of some man he had never heard of, 
so was down upon ‘ Agnes’ directly. 

He was at great pains to show 
‘how woolly was her hair, how 
long and stiff her left arm, how out 
of all drawing her chin, and how 
palpably theatrical were the means 
by which the effect was produced ;’ 
lastly, ‘he was surprised that the 
hanging committee had “ placed ” so 
absurd a caricature of all Art.’ 

Thus poor Algy was hopelessly 
sat upon, and threw his brushes out 
of window in disgust. 

On a hot afternoon in August, 
some few days after the above notice 
appeared in the journal Mr. Tickler 
was good enough to write for, our 
friend was sitting in his Temple 
chambers, smoking the pipe of 
consolation, and pondering upon 
things. Essentially a hot and 
drowsy afternoon. ‘Che gardens in 
front of his opened window were 
drowsy; the two or three men 
whose sole duty appears to consist 
in moving the pots of chrysanthe- 
mums from one part of the grounds 
to another, were too drowsy even to 
go through that performance; the 
river was drowsy, as it lay winking 
in the glare; the young lady in 
book-muslin who found the broad 
walk so charming a promenade, 
and was there of course by the 
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merest accident, had given up the 
restless peepings at her watch, and 
composed herself to drowsy medita- 
tion; and Mr. Bates himself was 
drowsy; the influence of the hour 
was upon him; his soul was vexed 
within him; he had much upon his 
mind,—‘ mental anxiety was killing 
him,’ as he told his friends, patheti- 
cally. In the first place, there was 
Jenkins’s bill coming due at the 
end of the month; there was Row- 
ney’s account for the last two years 
still unpaid, and he couldn’t put 
them off any longer; there was an- 
other picture returned from Man- 
chester unsold; and there was the 
eighteen-gallon cask of Allsopp he 
had just got in ‘turned’ by the late 
thunderstorm ; and, worse than all, 
there was that horrid nightmare 
which had been keeping him sleep- 
less for weeks, and, like an indi- 
gestible piece of pork, always kept 
turning up when least expected; 
for the truth could be stifled no 
longer—he was getting bald on the 
top of his head! 

Getting bald! He didn’t care a 
rush for Truefitt’s young men; he 
never used to believe what those 
flippant and unfeeling creatures 
told him; but ow, here was the 
evidence of his own eyes. His only 
hope of redemption was in making 
a good thing in the way of a mar- 
riage, and he was getting bald al- 
ready ! 

‘Any odds you like I'll pitch 
upon the winner—I should say, 
your thoughts,’ drawled a languid 
voice behind him. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ said Algy, 
without removing the pipe from his 
lips. ‘The most comfortable one is 
in that corner,’ indicating a leather 
easy-chair with the toe of his Turkish 
slipper. 

The owner of the voice, who had 
been testing the softness of the sofa 
with a delicate hand, muttered a 
feeble ‘ Tha-anks,’ and dropped into 
the chair. 

‘Thought I’d look in, and—that 
sort of thing, you know. Eh? Tri- 
chinopoly? No, thanks ; too strong ; 
always carry my own weeds. Dull? 
—oh, shocking. Goin’ away next 
week—Eh ? Baden, If think. Where 
are you going to?’ 


* The devil.’ 


‘Ah, yes. What's the matter ?— 


down on your luck?’ 

‘Yes; l’ve pretty nearly got to 
the end of my tether.’ 

‘ H’m, so have I.’ 
Well, what's to be done 


‘ Ah. 
then ?’ 

* Marry.’ 

* Just what I was thinking of.’ 

‘Thought you were: looked like 
it.’ 

‘Well, of course, you see it’s a 
risky affair.’ 

‘ How much do you mean to go 
in for?’ 

‘ What, tin?’ 

‘Of course; what else could there 
be? 

‘Well, I put myself down as 
worth twenty-five thou’.’ 

* Deuce you do!’ 

‘ Decidedly ; or I don’t object to 
a present income of seven or eight 
hundred.’ 

‘Bet you don’t get either one or 
vother. Bet two to one you don’t 
get either one or t’other within six 
months.’ 

‘1 think I shall; don’t you see?’ 
And Algy began to explain how 
many men of his acquaintance put 
themselves down at so much, and 
had gone in and won. 

‘I never argue,’ said the other, 
without attempting to answer him; 
‘life’s a doosid deal too short for 
that sort of thing. If—fellow begins 
that sort of thing, I stop him at 
once by offering odds against his 
proposition. Don’t you see, it brings 
him to a point; practical, and all 
that. Then, too, there’s the chance 
of a little excitement being got out 
of it. Bet you five to one in fifties 
you don’t do it in six months; ten 
to one in ditto don’t do it in three.’ 

‘Tl take you.’ 

‘ Good,’ said the other, deliberately 
taking out an elaborate memoranda- 
book. ‘ All sorts of little transactions 
here; every one of ’em shut some 
fellow up. Know Peyton? Big, 
positive, Scotch brute in Guards? 
Said other day in club, Jack Salt- 
marsh gave five hundred for the 
bay ponies Rosey Watson drives. 
Knew they weren’t worth that. Told 
him so. Contradicted me, and began 
argument. Bet him two to one I 
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was right. Peyton tried to draw 
off; knew he was wrong ; only said 
it for argument. Beastly Scotch- 
man! Kept him to the mark, 
and booked the bet. “July 20.— 
Eighteen pairs of gloves with Mrs. 
Balfour.” Contradicted me about 
Mario’s age. Bet her d’rectly. 
Couldn’t say any more, you know. 
“ August 3.—Old Jowler said he 
could tell the vintages of all the 
wine in—club, by smell. Argument. 
Bet him. Stopped argument.” “ Au- 
gust 8.—Even fiver with Haldane, 
that the receipts of his theatre would 
fall short of a hundred per night 
after three weeks’ ran. Haldane 
positive the piece would draw. All 
puff and brag. Bet him. Got him 
in regular hole.” “‘ August 18.—Bet 
Tom Fletcher five pounds he would 
get tired of Baby Fane in three 
months, or that she threw him over 
within ditto time.” Here you are. 
“ August 21.—Bet Algy Bates ten 
to one in fifties he don’t get married 
to five-and-twenty thou’, or an in- 
come of seven hundred per ann. 
clear, within three calendar months 
from date above.” Will that do? 

*Ten fifties: all right.’ So the 
bet was duly entered, and Dick 
Winslow, who affected a fashionable 
indifference to everything, but in 
the matter of business was particu- 
larly shrewd, then took his de- 
parture. 

Then Algy lit another pipe, and 
pulled himself together to think the 
matter out. 

Now it so happened that about 
this petiod of Mr. Bates’s existence, 
he, strange to relate, had fallen in 
love. Not for the first time, by any 
means, but the first time it was 
accompanied with the idea of matri- 
mony; for, with Algy, the two 
generally meant something very dif- 
ferent, and had nothing whatever in 
common with each other. 

Miss Rose Chumley had been 
‘doing’ the ‘leading business’ at 
the Theatres Royal Liverpool and 
Birmingham for some two or three 
years before she attracted the notice 
of London managers. At last a 
paragraph appeared in the ‘Era,’ 
announcing that ‘ Miss Chumley had 
accepted a liberal offer made her by 
Mr. Slum, of the “ Parthenon,” and 


would appear on such and such a 
night, in a “new drama written ex- 
pressly for her by Ferrers Brown, 

The first night came, and the ‘ Par- 
thenon’ was crammed to the roof. 
A new piece by Ferrers Brown was 
always interesting; and then the 
fuct of its being written for an 
actress who was unknown to a 
London audience made it still more 
so. Miss Chumley, rather nervous 
during the first act, while a running 
commentary of ‘ very poor,’ ‘ no 
power,’ ‘oh, this'll never do,’ ‘ very 
weak,’ ‘regular frost,’ &c., went on 
from the expectant critics ‘ in front ;’ 
then a remarkable exhibition of 
feeling in the next act roused the 
audience. From that time she gra- 
dually worked them up and held 
them in her grasp till the strong 
dénouement in the last scene, when 
the curtain came down on thunders 
of applause, and Miss Chumley 
quite overcome by her feelings and 
the bouquets. Algernon Bates, sit- 
ting in the front stalls with Potts, 
the critic of the ‘Sunday Magnet,’ 
was enchanted. He saw at once 
that she would ‘rise.’ He must be 
introduced to her without any de- 
lay. He had a plotin his mind’s eye 
then that would suit her style to a 
hair; no claptrap and studied’arti- 
ficial poses, no showing the whites of 
the eyes and hysterical sobbing 
business—everything natural, un- 
affected, but graceful. She was 
‘chawming,’ Potts said; and that 
was something, coming from Potts. 

‘How well she kept it down in 
the first act. There’s intelligence 
in everything, by Jove! Then, what 
a good listener she is! By Jove, 
sir, it’s a treat, a positive treat!’ 

And Bates was all in a glow of 
enthusiasm. Visions of his new 
comedy, with Miss Chumley bring- 
ing down the house, kept him broad 
awake all that night. 

Now although Algy had not suc- 
ceeded, in getting publishers, thea- 
trical managers, and picture-dealers 
to acknowledge his great genius, 
being people for the most part 
cruelly practical in their notions of 
the business of life, he had always 
found an indulgent audience among 
the fair sex, generally succeeding 
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in causing them to regard him as a 
man whose talent had been stifled 
and prevented from asserting its 
proper position in the world by the 
malignant envy and spite of his 
enemies in power. For Algy was 
possessed of that gift which surely 
should be placed before all others: 
genius, talent, energy, are trifles in 
comparison with the faculty of 
pleasing women. So he considered 
it only necessary for him to throw 
his handkerchief to Miss Chumley, 
and did not admit the possibility of 
its being ‘ returned with thanks.’ 

Algy, therefore, enveloped in a 
complete fog of smoke of his own 
manufacturing, naturally thought of 
Miss Chumley at once. The only 
difficulty was the income, — the 
actress’s salary at the ‘ Parthenon’ 
at present could not be more than 
five pounds per week; and what 
was that? It must be increased by 
another ten before she could be 
put on his list. No, Miss Chumley 
was out of the question. ‘Great 
pity, because he really did—eh? 
yes, he really did—pshaw, can’t 
afford that sort of thing now.’ Then 
he put down all the girls with 
money he could muster, and found 
that the list was not so long as he 
had reckoned. The time of year, 
moreover, was dead against him,— 
everybody was away from town. He 
must go in pursuit; but where, and 
who should he pursue? It was a 
difficult matter. They were all 
scattered now, here, there, and 
everywhere. If he went to Baden 
after Miss Smith, Miss Jones at 
Scarborough would escape him; 
and if he laid siege to Mrs. Lazarus 
at Brighton, he should miss the 
Brown girls at Rome. The more he 
cast the matter over in his mind, 
the more difficult it appeared ; and 
he began to regret the bet with 
Dick Winslow. 

The result of Algy’s cogitations, 
which lasted several days, and 
during which time he consumed a 
vast amount of Cavendish, was, his 
packing a portmanteau and starting 
off to Rome in chase of ‘ the Brown 
girls.’ There were two Miss Browns, 
so that he stood a double chance of 
success. Old Brown was said to be 
worth a quarter of a million, and the 


girls adored Art. So Algy set off 
with the intention of personifying 
Art, and becoming adored by Ma- 
tilda or Josephine, it didn’t matter 
which. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW THE FIRST GAME WAS LOST. 


It is the latter end of October, 
and Mr. Bates is sitting forlornly 
before a naked canvas in his studio; 
his palette and brushes are in readi- 
ness for use; but Algy heeds them 
not. He has just returned from 
Rome, having proposed to Matilda, 
the most likely of the ‘ Brown girls,’ 
and been refused by the ‘ governor,’ 
and the ‘governor,’ moreover, in a 
towering rage, which made him so 
far forget himself as to call our 
friend ‘an adventurer, by Gad!’ 
leaving any further chance of suc- 
cess out of the question. Algy had 
taken Brighton on his way back, 
only to be disappointed by finding 
that Mrs. Lazarus, the rich widow, 
who once regarded him with eyes of 
favour, had left for Baden the week 
before. So, in sheer despair, he had 
found his way back to London, 

What was to be done now? On the 
2oth of next month, barely three 
weeks more, time would be up, and 
where he should get the money from 
for Dick Winslow, goodness only 
knew. He sat thus, staring deject- 
edly at the canvas, till he began to 
think there was not much good to 
be got out of the prospect, and took 
up the ‘Times. Naturally enough 
he turned to the theatrical adver- 
tisements; he had quite dropped 
out of the civilised world the last 
two months,—the civilised world 
meaning with Algy the literary and 
artistic world of London, made up 
of theatres, editors’ sanctums, Bo- 
hemian clubs, and exhibition rooms, 

‘ Third representation of the “ Sha- 
dow on the Wall; or Sister Grace,” 
-—pronounced by the press and the 
unanimous voice of the public to be 
the greatest success ever known, 
Sister Grace— Miss Chumley.’ 

‘Miss Chumley! H’m! ha !— 
Miss Chumley— Miss Chumley. 
Wonder what salary old Slum gives 
her now? Evidently the draw in 
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the theatre. Let’s see, who can tell 
me? Jackson ’1l know, daresay.’ 

Then he opened the door and 
shouted ‘ Jackson!’ 

Now ‘Jackson’ was engaged in 
the evenings as a permanent super 
at the ‘ Parthenon Theatre, and dur- 
ing the day, to use his own words, 
‘went out a-settin’;’ which meant, 
that for the sum of eighteenpence 
an hour he lent his pxrtly figare for 
the instruction of artists painting 
from the ‘life.’ 

Mr. Jackson, who was engaged by 
Algy to sit for a ‘ Dying Gladiator,’ 
in what he considered would be a 
new and striking attitude, and had 
been beguiling the tedium of a long 
‘wait’ outside by partaking of an 
al fresco luncheon on the stairs, here- 
upon made his appearance. Being 
interrogated as to the amount of 
salary Miss Chumley was then 
drawing at the ‘Parthenon,’ Mr. 
Jackson replied— 

‘That, to his certin knowlidge, 
hold Slum paid her as much as 
fifteen pound, which he, Mr. Jack- 
son, considered a mortal shame: she 
no more drored fifteen pound than 
he did; but then, lor’ bless yer, the 
gents in the papers wrote her hup 
that like, &c. 

‘ Fifteen pounds! Fifteen multi- 
plied by fifty-two was 780. Enough 
and to spare, by Jove! Thank you, 
Jackson, — much obliged; have 
something to drink? So will I. 
Capital! Hurrah! Take care of 
yourself now, Dick, my bo-oy, take 
care of yourself.’ 

The very next morning Algy made 
a careful toilette, and sallied forth to 
call upon the now popular actress. 

During the twelve months that 
had passed since Miss Chumley 
made her débiét at the ,‘ Parthenon,’ 
and, in the language of the press 
notices, ‘made a pleasing impres- 
sion upon a London audience,’ she 
had rapidly advanced in public 
favour, and, what was of more real 
consequence to her, in the profes- 
sion. Her photographs now sell 
next best to those of Mr. Spurgeon, 
Brother Ignatius, and the notorious 
Miss Paynter, of ‘the Park’ and 
West jBrompton. Tom Sayers ran 
Miss Chumley very close for a long 
time, until a new triumph from the 


studio of Adolphe Beau, represent- 
ing her as Juliet in the balcony 
scene, with a fine effect of the lime- 
light on a satin dress, put him into 
the fourth place. 

On this particular morning Miss 
Chumley is sitting in her own par- 
ticular lounge chair, making belief 
to read a very dogs’-eared manu- 
script, which indeed is no other 
than Mr. Bates’s new comedy. Miss 
Chumiley’s lodgings, where she re- 
sides with her mamma—an old lady 
addicted to snuff, and gin in her 
tea, but otherwise very harmless—- 
are in the Hampstead Road. They 
consist of only the first floor; but 
then it is not a common first floor 
by any means; it is a first floor 
under peculiarly happy auspices, for 
Miss Chumley’s graceful presence 
might almost be seen pervading it, 
even to the very furniture and be- 
longings of the rooms. Nobody but 
Miss Chumley would have thought 
of putting that naturally ugly sofa 
into that particular dark corner, and 
hiding its bristling horsehair under 
the daintiest of chintzes; nobody 
but Miss Chumley could have ar- 
ranged the books and knickknacks 
on that rickety little table so as to 
produce such a really pretty effect ; 
and nobody but Miss Chumley 
could have chosen blinds of that 
colour, which, when they were 
drawn nearly down, as she liked’ 
them to be, diffused so roseate a: 
hue over everything, and suited to 
such a nicety her own not particu- 
larly brilliant complexion. 

Somebody coming upstairs. Miss 
Chumley draws the blind a few 
inches lower, moves her chair so 
that she sits with her back to the 
light, and is absorbed in the MS. 

* Mr. Bates, ’m.’ 

And the next moment our friend 
is shaking hands impressively with 
the rising actress. Then, after a few 
minutes spent in anathematizing 
the weather, they begin to talk 
about the ‘ piece.’ 

‘ Did Miss Chumley like it?’ 

*Ye-es, she thought it a good 
piece.’ 

* So glad to hear that. Did she 
like the heroine's part?’ 

* Well, to tell you the truth, Mr. 
Bates, only pretty well.’ 
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‘Would you like to play it your- 
self?’ 

‘Oh, not as it stands; I couldn't, 
really I couldn’t.’ 

. No? What is there you object 
to?’ 

* Well, de Vismes (Algy’ s villain) 
has all the dialogue.’ 

‘H’m; he certainly has a good 
deal; but then he gives you all the 
situations.’ 

‘ Not quite all, Mr. Bates: how 
about the third act? Now, he’s 
quite welcome to any situations in 
the first and second acts, but I can’t 
afford to let anybody have those in 
the last. You know I always like 
starting quietly and keeping it all 
down till towards the dénowement, 
then I want plenty of room for my- 
self. As it stands now, he interferes 
with my climax.’ 

‘ Well, supposing I cut out his 
business with the stolen will, and 
bring on Mugley in something 
comic as a set-oif to your scene with 
the mother?’ 

‘Anything you like, so long as 
there’s nothing to interfere with me 
in the third act.’ 

Then Algy took the MS. and 
showed how he thought of cutting 
down the villain’s part, putting in 
another situation for the heroine, 
and giving her generally the best of 
it. Miss Chumley’s face grew 
brighter as he showed how all this 
could be done. 

So Algy put the ‘piece’ in bis 
pocket, and began to talk of other 
topics, gradually leading the conver- 
sation round from things in general 
to discuss himself in particular. 

In his conversation with women, 
when he was sure of his audience 
and safe from any risk of being 

ht out, Algy was particularly 
fond of the egomet ipse business, and 
a great adept at ringing the changes 
thereupon. He could invest him- 
self in a garment of sentiment and 
interest as easily as he put on his 
overcoat. His imagination was 
vivid, and when his well of facts 
had run dry, invention came gush- 
ing forth in rippling streams of elo- 
uent egomet ipse. He had a way of 
wing himself upon the sym- 
thies of his audience, handing 
himself over to their tender con- 


sideration (as if he were ‘ glass, with 
care’), Which was irresistible, con- 
taining, as it did, a mute acknow- 
ledgment of their interest and re- 
cognition of a superior power of 
consolation. 

‘He had come to the conclusion,’ 
he was saying to Miss Chumley, 
‘which was, perhaps, a foregone one, 
that the way in which his life drifted 
along was very, very unsatisfactory. 
Every man should have an object 
in his life, you allow that, don’t you ?” 

Miss Chumley said, ‘Of course, 
that was right enough.’ 

Now Algy had an _ expressive 
voice, and a wonderful command 
over its different tones. It was, in 
fact, a perfect orchestra, all the 
instruments effectively played by 
himself. 

‘Well, he said, taking out his 
‘softened melancholy’ flageolet and 
discoursing with it, ‘you see I am 
one of those unfortunate fellows who 
iat gone on hitherto with no ob- 

; perhaps it is one of the causes 
of aa general failure—I have often 
thought so.’ Here a pause and a 
gloomy stare into the fire. ‘Ah, 
Miss Chumley, you are in a position 
to be envied. 

Miss Chumley said, ‘Good gra- 
cious me, why?” 

‘ Because you are successful.’ 

All women like success, which is 
power, and still more like to be told 
of it, which is a tribute to their 
power; so Miss Chumley smiled 
and was pleased. Algy saw he had 
made an impression. 

‘It is only poor, unsuccessful 
devils like myself, continued the 
flageolet, softer than ever, ‘ that can 
appreciate success in others to its 
full meed. Success to the artist is 
everything. Would that I had 
some hope, some incentive to help 
my flagging energy.’ Here a new 
movement on the stop-notes pro- 
duced a plaintive sigh, which, fol- 
lowed by a discreet silence for a 
full minute, made Miss C. feel her 
position becoming slightly embar- 
rassing. Then he went on again. 

‘Miss Chumley,’ he said, ‘ will 
you pardon me if I come to the 
point of what I wish to say at once ?” 
He did not stop to give her the 
chance of refusing. ‘The pleasure 
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of your acquaintance has been mine 
for some time now: always recog- 
nizing your true artist nature, is it 
surprising that my admiration for 
its expression should have ripened 
into admiration for your own per- 
son, not for the actress, but for Rose 
Chumley herself? Miss Chumley, 
T have learnt to love you most sin- 
cerely ; may I venture to hope——?” 
She had risen in her agitation at 
this climax and stood facing him. 





‘Oh! dear me,’ she said, ‘ don’t 
say that, please; don’t say that.’ 

Algy sat gazing with all his eyes, 
surprised at the nervous oddness of 
her manner. 

‘I am so sorry,’ she went on, ‘oh, 
so very sorry; but that is exactly 
what Mr. Levy has been saying.’ 

‘Mr. Levy?’ 

‘Yes; he went away just before 
you came.’ 

‘You mean the Jew lawyer?’ 


cs 


MR. LEVY WINS THIS TIME! 


‘No, he’s not a Jew now; he was 
converted some years ago.’ 

‘Oh, was he? Well?’ 

‘He said the very same things 
you have been saying.’ 

‘ He did—to you?’ 

‘ Mr. Levy hasdone me the honour 
of asking me to become his wife.’ 

‘The deu—— Good heavens! 
and what did you say? 

‘T said I would.’ 

‘The deun——. Good heavens! 
Why didn’t you tell me of this at 
once ?” 


‘Really, Mr. Bates——’ 

‘ Oh,’ recovering himself, ‘ Rose— 
Miss Chumley, I mean—pardon me 
—naturally agitated—this is cruel 
of you, cruel,’ and he leant his 
elbow on the mantelpiece and 
looked despairingly at the yellow 
and green pattern of Miss Chumley’s 
hearthrug. 

There was a pause for a few 
minutes and a solemn silence; then 
Miss Chumley went up to him and 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘Don’t be angry with me, Mr. 
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Bates; I did it for the best. If I 
had thought for a moment that— 
that you—of course I shouldn’t— 
shouldn’t—but he’s very good-na- 
tured and has so much money, you 
know——’ 

‘Whereas I have none; speak it 
out—I can bear anything now.’ 

‘Oh, no, no, no,’ and her eager 
face appealed against his words. 
‘Now it is you who are cruel: do 
not say you think so badly of me as 
that, Mr. Bates. Tell me you don’t 
mean that.’ 

As he looked down on the face, 
so mobile in expression and ani- 
mated by every thought that at the 
moment dwelt in her mind, now 
pleadingly upturned to his, genuine 
feeling for the time moved him, as 
he said, passionately, 

‘I hardly know what I am saying. 
You are the only woman I have 
ever loved; I say so in all truth and 
sincerity, and it seems very hard, 
very hard. I know that I do love 
you truly, Rose, for I can even now 
wish that you may be happy with 
that man. As for me, well, there, 
it’s all over now. Good-bye, good- 
bye.’ 

‘You will be friends still; you 
don’t bear any malice? ‘Tell me 
we shall still be friends.’ 

‘Friends!’ he exclaimed, bitterly, 
and turned on his heel to go. Then, 
as he opened the door, it struck him 
that he had been rather hard with 
her; it would not do him any harm 
accepting her friendship, and it 
might be useful to him some day, 
who can tell? So he went back 
again and held out his hand. 

* Let us be friends, Miss Chumley, 
and forgive me my harshness,’ with 
the bright smile which so often had 
stood him in good need before. 

She gave him both hands, after 
her impulsive manner, and pressed 
his warmly. 

Then he went away and walked 
down the Hampstead Road, thinking 
it all over. ‘What could he do 
now?’ The vision of Dick Winslow 
and his memoranda-book stared him 
in the face at every step he took. 
He told himself that he was ‘ regu- 
larly done.’ How nice she was; 
how honest and unaffected; how 
very different to the namby-pamby 


young ladies he met in society! 
Yes, he really did—did he really? 
Yes, he thought he actually did love 
her, bar the bet and for herself. It 
was very hard upon him, doosid hard. 
That beast Levy, too,a man who 
blew his nose with a report like a 
cannon and wore Blucher boots. 
However, he would be miserably 
jealous and uncomfortable, that was 
a consolation. A man who isn’t in 
the profession never should marry 
anactress. Just as he comes home 
tired from the City, or whereever it 
is, his wife is putting on her bonnet. 

‘Time she was at the theatre al- 
ready.’ 

‘ Well, but there’s no such despe- 
rate hurry.’ 

* Well, but I’m on when the cur- 
tain goes up.’ 

‘ Never mind; take a Hansom.’ 

‘ Besides, there’s James wants to 
see me before I go on.’ 

‘ James ?” 

‘Yes; he’s making my wig for 
Lady Audley—such a lovely flaxen. 
Bye, bye.’ 

So the poor husband has to eat 
his dinner with only himself for 
company ; and as he has had himself 
for company all day, he finds it, on 
the whole, ratherslow.. Poor Levy! 
and for the matter of that, poor Rose 
too! What affinity can exist be- 
tween her thoroughly artist nature 
and a man who goes to sleep over 
Miss Faucit and calls Tennyson 
‘ rubbishy nonsense ?” 


CHAPTER III. 
‘ SHUFFLE THE CARDS.’ 


When Algy got back to his cham- 
bers after his expedition to the 
Hampstead Road, he took out a let- 
ter from the litter of unfinished MSS., 
pen-and-ink sketches, unpaid bills, 
and other documents scattered 
broadcast over his writing-table, 
and sat down to answer it. The 
letter was from Mrs. Jortin, a most 
particular friend of Algy’s, and it 
begged him to take pity on her and 
come down to their place in Hamp- 
shire, for as long as he could spare 
the time. Algy had deferred replying 
to this invitation, thinking it would 
rest, probably, with Miss Chumley 
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whether he should be able to accept 
it; but now he thought it would 
be the very thing for him. So he 
wrote off a note to Mrs. Jortin, in 
which he said ‘that nothing could 
give him greater pleasure than 
going to them for a short holiday, 


“that he had been desperately busy 


lately, and should rejoice in a little 
change, &c. Not a word did he say 
about Rome and Matilda Brown. 

Two days later saw him bowling 
down to the Waterloo Station, 
having, as he expressed it, ‘ got 
over the Chumley business beau- 
tifully,’ which meant that he had 
not quite broken his heart about 
the ‘Parthenon’ actress. He might 
pick up the money in Hampshire, 
as likely there as anywhere. Never 
say die! 

The Jortins, with whom he was 
going to stay, were county people 
and swells in their way, so Algy 
had got himself up accordingly. 
Nobody could tell, he thought, who 
he might meet while there. The 
Miss Jortins had very little money, 
but there might be some one else 
who it would be worth while ‘ going 
in for.’ The deuce of it was there 
only being three weeks left to him. 

Now no one understood better 
than Algy the great art of getting 
himself up so as to be ‘ effective’ 
without showing that any ‘effect’ 
was meant. He knew exactly what 
colours suited him, what sort of 
coats and hats were most in his 
‘style.’ He never committed that 
great mistake most men fall into, 
of wearing anything ultra in the 
way of hats and coats because every- 
body else did, but managed to keep 
sufficiently near the prevailing 
fashion without allowing it to ruin 
his appearance. When he wished 
to produce an impression, he went 
in for ‘ effects’ in a deliberately pro- 
fessional manner. His ‘ get up,’ as 
he jumped out of the Hansom at 
Waterloo was artistic in the highest 
degree. This particular time he 
affected the ‘swell, without any of 
the languid airs and graces of that 
animal; it was the swell carefully 
toned down and unaffected, with a 
dash of the man of genius in its 
composition. He was particularly 
happy in his boots, his gloves, and, 


above all, his umbrella; an um- 
brella, when carried with discretion, 
is always effective. Algy walked 
down the platform apparently no- 
ticing nothing, but in reality taking 
everything in that he considered 
‘ worth his while.’ 

Miss Tatum, the only daughter 
and heiress of Septimus Tatum, 
the eminent soapboiler and M.P., 
standing with her maid at the door 
of the ladies’ waiting-room, was 
mortified that the ‘extremely in- 
teresting-looking man’ passed by 
without noticing her in the least, 
thougb she had plenty of time to 
observe his ‘ melancholy’ eyes, his 
small feet, and the elaborate rug he 
carried carelessly over his left arm. 
Our friend Algy, however, had seen 
Miss Tatum some ten minutes ago. 
He saw her from his cab get out of 
a brougham and pair outside the 
station, and happened to hear her 
tell the maid to take two tickets 
for Basingstoke; then, as he was 
paying his cabman, he heard some 
one on the platform say, ‘D’ye 
know who that is?—that’s old 
Tatum’s daughter, that is.” Now 
Algy, of course, knew ‘ old Tatum’ 
by reputation: who could have so 
much money and remain unknown ? 
He also knew that the old gentle- 
man had only one child, a daughter, 
who would have all his wealth. 
This young lady, then, with the blue 
bonnet and flaxen chignon, would 
be Miss Florence Tatum. 

‘Good forehead and eyes, pretty 
mouth, bad nose; great pity: 
goodish figure, what there is of it,’ 
said Algy to himself, ‘totting up 
the points’ of blue bonnet rapidly. 
Then, ‘ what a heap of money, too; 
all from soap. Rather low and 
common—soap ; if it had only been 
Australian wool, now, or even tea; 
but there’s something about soap- 
boiling that goes against the grain. 
However, he’s an M.P., and that 
ought to carry off the soap; there’s 
a sense of ponderosity and respect- 
ability about the House of Com- 
mons which covers a multitude of 
sins.’ 

Basingstoke! He distinctly heard 
her say Basingstoke. He was going 
to Basingstoke; that was where 
Bradshaw showed that he must 














change trains, and take the little 
branch line that went to New Comp- 
ton, where Mrs. Jortin’s carriage 
was to meet him. 

So Algy sauntered up to the book- 
stall, and laid out quite a little for- 
tune in ‘ Punch,’ ‘ Illustrated Lon- 
don News,’ and all the periodicals 
that were embellished with pretty 
pictures. He sauntered about there 
till the bell rang, and Miss Tatum, 
sending off her maid with divers 
parcels to a second-class carriage, 
got into a first-class by herself. 

Just as train was about to start, 
and people were rushing to and fro 
in the usual frantic state of people 
at a railway station, Miss Tatum 
saw the ‘interesting-looking man,’ 
more unexcited than ever, lounge 
quietly up to her carriage, and— 
yes—actually open the door! He 
looked in for a moment, as if uncer- 
tain whether he should honour it 
with his presence, then got slowly 
in and sat down opposite her. 

Miss Tatum thought she had 
never before seen such—such—she 
couldn’t find another word that 
better expressed what she meant— 
such an ‘ interesting-looking man.’ 
His large, dark eyes seemed to gaze, 
right away, beyond everything, into 
—into the Past ; and his smile (did 
he ever smile?) would be wonder- 
fully sweet; how could it be other- 
wise with such a mouth ? 

‘Did she prefer the window up, 
or down?’ 

‘Oh, down, please.’ She knew 
that she was right about the 
mouth; and if there was one thing 
she liked to see in a man, it was a 
bien ganté hand. 

‘ Did she care to look at “‘ Punch ?” 
—perhaps, though, she had seen it ?” 

‘No, she hadn’t seen “ Punch.” 
Oh, thanks.’ 

* Very dull, I’m afraid; very poor 
now. Want to see that picture ?— 
allow me to cut it for you.’ 

‘Oh, thanks, thanks.’ 

‘ Rather pretty, though, that high 
light on the girl’s head, is it not? 
Du Maurier: but perhaps you don’t 
admire Du Maurier?’ 

‘ Yes, I think it’s pretty.’ 

Then a pause, during which Miss 
Tatum looks carefully at Mr. Ten- 
niel’s cartoon, thinking that the 
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‘melancholy’ eyes are regarding her 
the while. When at length Miss 
Tatum looks up, feeling very con- 
scious, she is dreadfully mortified 
to find that the ‘ melancholy eyes’ 
are gazing far away out at the dis- 
tant horizon, and that his thoughts 
apparently have followed them. So 
she crumpled up unhappy ‘ Punch,’ 
making as much noise doing so as 
was possible in a limp sheet of 
paper. It was enough, however, to 
wake up Mr. Bates; and, pulling 
himself together, he began a conver- 
sation which Miss Tatum found 
so agreeable, that ‘she was quite 
astonished, and really didn’t think 
it possible that Basingstoke could 
have been reached so soon.’ Basing- 
stoke it was, though, and she had 
to change her train, to do which she 
was obliged to mount a precipitous 
wooden bridge over the station, 
which she ‘would never have done 
if it had not been for Mr. Bates’s 
assistance ;’ then ‘she was so much 
obliged to him for taking such 
trouble’ in getting all her luggage 
and parcels, including Trotter, the 
maid, who of course was perfectly 
helpless, into the other train. For 
Algy had ascertained that his fellow- 
passenger was going on to the same 
place as himself. 

The small station of New Comp- 
ton was reached, and Algy found 
his carriage duly waiting, but, 
strange to say, there was nothing 
come to meet Miss Tatum. 

‘What shall I do? said blue 
bonnet ; ‘ six miles to our house, and 
not even a fly to be had! No, there 
never is a fly here. Howcould papa 
have made such a mistake? Oh, 
thank you ;—Tatum—Mr. Tatum, of 
Lyme House.’ 

Here Algy went off to interrogate 
the porter, ‘If Mr. Tatum’s car- 
riage had not come, or if he had 
heard anything of it? Nothing 
known of it whatever. 

‘Would Miss Tatum do him the 
honour of accepting the carriage 
sent for him? The Jortins’ house 
was but a shortish walk, and he 
should be so delighted if Miss Tatum 
would make uss of it.’ 

‘Oh, he was mostkind; but—but 
she really didn’t like——’ 

‘ Porter, take Miss Tatum’s lug- 
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gage to that carriage. Pray do not 
refuse me this.’ 

Then Miss Tatum found herself 
driving off in the brougham before 
she knew how to express her thanks 
in' what she considered a suitable 
manner, and saw a vision of Mr. 
Bates standing with his hat in his 
hand, recovering his perpendicular 
after an elaborate bow. 

With his crisp toast and delicate 
omelette waiting on the breakfast- 
table the following morning, Mr. 
Bates found a solitary letter, with 
particularly business-like writing ; 
it was not from one of his creditors, 
for, as he said, ‘ the many reminders 
he received from them caused him 
to know their caligraphy to a T.’ 

It was from Miss Tatum’s papa. 
The eminent soapboiler began by 
expressing ‘ his thanks to Mr. Bates 
for his thoughtful kindness in look- 
ing after his daughter ;’ then went 
on to ‘ regret that an attack of his old 
enemy, the gout, prevented his call- 
ing upon Mr. Bates to thank him in 
person, but trusted that he would 
excuse that ceremony, and come 
over and dine with them the next 
day; would be very glad to see 
him, and dinner on table at seven, 
sharp.’ 

So Algy went over to Lyme House, 
and made himself very agreeable to 
the soapboiler, as also to the soap- 
boiler’s fair daughter, when he was 
not looking that way. After the 
interval of a few days Algy called, 
and was again pressed to come and 
dine, which he did. In short, Algy 
made himself so much liked at 
Lyme House that, when the time 
(he made his own time, by-the-by) 
arrived for him to leave Mrs. Jortin’s 
and return to town, Mr. Tatum 
begged that he would make Lyme 
House his place of abode for another 
week or so. This was one for Algy 
and two for himself; for the worthy 
soapboiler was that week going to 
have his house full of guests, and 
purposed giving a series of enter- 
tainments— private theatricals, balls, 
and dinners—and he knew that 
Algy was a useful man at that sort 
of thing. Our friend saw the posi- 
tion at a glance, and that there 
would be a capital chance for his 
distinguishing himself. So he took 


over his household gods to Lyme 
House, and was installed as master 
of the approaching ceremonies. 

‘ He was invaluable,’ Miss Tatum 
told her papa; ‘she didn’t know 
what they should have done without 
him.’ It was, ‘Oh, Mr. Bates, how 
shall we do this? &c., and,‘ Oh, Mr. 
Bates, will you look here, and tell 
me what you think? &c. He not 
only was the manager-in-general, 
the principal actor, the organizer 
of the amateur orchestra, and the 
scene-painter in the theatricals, but 
he actually wrote the piece they 
performed—‘ quite impromptu, you 
know,’ Miss Tatum said and be- 
lieved, though it was only an old 
two-act comedietta Bates had by 
him vamped up for the occasion. 
Then he got up that Irish jig in the 
ball, which, but for it, would have 
been a dismal failure, and was the 
life and soul of the ‘ big dinners.’ 
Little Miss Tatum jused to listen to 
him rattle about art and literature, 
superficial politics, and cynical 
banter on social topics, quite lost in 
admiration at such talent; ‘how 
clever Mr. Bates is; and knows 
everything, you know.’ 

At length the day drew near when 
all this was to end; there was to be 
a dance the next evening, the last 
of the hospitable soapboiler’s enter- 
tainments, and the day after that 
Algy was to return to London. 

‘To-morrow,’ said Algy to him- 
self, the night before this last dance, 
hanging over his candle, extin- 
guisher in hand, ‘ to-morrow I sball 
know my fate, Bates or Winslow.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
* HEARTS ARE TRUMPS.’ 


‘A capital band, and the very best 
of Mr. Godfrey’s valses.’ Miss 
Tatum was in high dancing order, 
and went into the ball-room that 
evening with the full intention of 
enjoying herself thoroughly. ‘A 
good dance, with good music and 
nice partners,’ was her utmost am- 
bition in the way of enjoyment. Yet 
why should Mr. Bates find himself 
unconsciously indulging in a satiri- 
cal grin as he said this to himself? 











Miss T. was not different to other 
young ladies in her ideas of enjoy- 
ment. 

Mr. Bates, that evening, was silent 
and abstracted; he was by turns 
tender and abrupt in his demeanour 
towards Miss Tatum. When asked 


by her timidly, ‘if anything had 
gone wrong; was there enough 
cucumber in the hock cup—papa 
wanted particularly to know what 
he thought of it?’ he only gazed 
fixedly at nothing in particular and 
sighed ny ae took Miss 
Tatum down to er, but drank 
the governor's spark ing Moselle in 
gloomy abstraction; then he pro- 
posed that they should take a turn 
in the verandah before returning to 
the ball-room. Miss Tatum was 
nothing loth, so they went out. 

A lovely night and a most ro- 
mantic moon peeping from behind 
drifting masses of clouds, sometimes 
silvering the garden into almost the 
brightness of day, then leaving all 
dark and sombre. Algy, with his 
partner's little hand resting lightly 
on his arm, stood looking out on 
this scene. There was a silence for 
some minutes; the scene was im- 
pressive, and the silence rendered it 
more 80, 

This was Algy’s receipt. ‘Take 
a young lady who has been whirled 
round a well-lighted ball-room some 
scores of times to Strauss and 
Gungl’s music by the same young 
gentleman ; add to this some really 
genuine champagne and supple- 
mentary claret cup; serve it up in 
a moonlit verandah, hanging to the 
same young man’s arm, and it will 
be found cooked to a proper degree 
of susceptibility.’ 

* It is very lovely,’ he said, looking 
up into the sky, and turning his face 
so that the moonlight fell across it 
with a good effect; he had often 
studied this with the limelight on 
the stage, and knew that it caused 
his eyes to come out well. 

* Beautiful!’ from miss, in almost 
a whisper; and as her gaze was 
turned heavenwards she could not 
help also noticing Algy’s fine profile 
blanched into a delicate marble, and 
his large eyes looking wonderfully 
large just then. 

‘This time to-morrow I shall see 
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it shining on the Thames from my 
dog-kennel in town.’ 

* To-morrow? do you leave us to- 
morrow ?” 

He was watching her narrowly, 
and saw a shade pass over her face ; 
it was disappointment. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘1 must go back to 
the mill; it would not do fora poor 
miserable devil like myself to have 
too long a spell of happiness ; it 
unfits one for the workaday world 
again. I—I already feel’ —just 
enough of a sigh to be heard by 
Miss Tatum’s attentive ears. ‘ Yes, 
I must go back to the grindstone.’ 
You would think he was a galley- 
slave at least from the way he put 
his case. ‘I shall think,’ he went 
on, with the very quintessence of 
saddened melancholy in his voice, 
‘I shall think, to-morrow, when I 
see yonder light, of this place, of 
this hour, naturally’—here his 
voice slightly trembled—‘and of 
something—I mean some one who— 
some one else.’ 

No answer, but he thought the 
hand that rested on his arm was 
heavier than it had been; so he went 
on. ‘There are some ‘days, Miss 
Tatum, which we think of at times 
as forming oases in our life’s desert. 
My visit at this house has been one 
tome. There are hours, too, hours 
when tears rise in the heart and 
gather to the eyes almost involun- 
tarily, and feeling is stronger than 
speech—its very intensity depriving 
us of giving expression to what— 
to what the heart would fain utter. 
Have—have I your permission to 
call this hour mine? may I think 
of it, in after days, as I shall think 
of it, oh, how often—may I then 
think of it as mine? 

* You may, Mr. Bates,’ in a tremu- 
lous whisper. 

‘Thank you; and it was natural 
that he should take her hand in his 
to give due force to his words, 
natural enough, too, that he should 
hold it there beyond the time neces- 
sary to give it a gentle squee— 
shake, we mean. 

There was another impressive 
silence, in which the moon played 
an important part, or,as Algy would 
have expressed it, in theatrical par- 
lance, ‘did the leading business.’ 
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Somehow or other, too, Miss Tatum’s 
hand was again held in his. Then, 
suddenly, ‘Miss Tatum! Florence! 
for this once——,’ and at the pas- 
sion that rang in his deep voice she 
felt her face burning and an odd 
choking sensation in her throat. 

‘I cannot bear this longer. I 
know how weak it is; but I cannot, 
cannot help myself. Florence, do 
you not see that I love you? For- 
give me my weakness; pardon it as 
springing—as springing from the 


strength of my love. I did not 
mean to have told youthis. How 
could the struggling, unsuccessful 
author, the penniless, disappointed 
artist who has seen the dream of 
his ambitious youth fade and die 
away under the blighting influence 
of—of dastard enemies, leaving him 
almost without a hope, how could 
such a man ask you to share his 
lot? Ay, even though he saw in 
you the realization of his ideal, 
though since he has known you his 
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thoughts have known none else; 
even then he could not tell you this. 
The very pride, which has been the 
chief obstacle to his success in life, 
prevented him. This foolish weak- 
ness, which made him forget his 
purpose for the moment, your noble 
nature will forgive, I know. Good- 
bye, Miss Tatum—I had rather not 
face the people inside just now. 
Will you think of me sometimes in 
after years, when—when you are 





happy, and I Will you think 
of me then as one who staked his 
all on a vain hope which his sense 
of honour bade him give up, though 
it was to drive him forth again into 
the world a soulless vagabond ? 
Good-bye. Ah! your glove, your 
glove, Miss Tatum! Good-bye, for 
ever. I could not stop in England, 
for then I might see you, and it—it 
—wouldn’t do, you know.’ 

Pressing the hand that lay passive 

















Was it a 


in his, he turned to go. 
sob he heard then, and his own 
name following on it in a little 


choking whisper? At all events, 
Algy thought it was, so he went 
back and stood looking down on 
her. She lifted her face, and he 
saw tears glistening on her eye- 
lashes: then he thought it was a 
‘ safe thing.’ 

‘How could you, how could you 
be so cruel? What do you take me 
for?” 

A pause, during which he re- 
gasded her gravely. Then she 
looked up at him shyly. He held 
out his hand, and her little one 
came fluttering cut to meet it. It 
was enough for Algy. 

‘Florence!’ and he was drawing 
her towards him gently, while Miss 
Tatum’s resistance thereat was not 
more than he was able to overcome. 

* 7 « ~ 


Of course there was a regular row 
with the soapboiler papa. Over and 
above the fact of Algy’s not having 
any money, Mr. Tatum had the 
greatest contempt for literary men, 
whom he stigmatised asa sort of peo- 
ple living by their wits, which, in his 
eyes, was a sin against respect- 
ability; for, as he argued, ‘how 
could a man be worth anything who 
got his money in such a preposte- 
rous way? Cleverness—talent! Oh, 
I daresay; what do they bring him 
in? You're a little simpleton, child, 
to be taken in by such a fellow.’ 

Then the little simpleton flushed 
and stamped her little foot as she 
did brave battle for her lover. ‘He 
was noble and honourable in every- 
thing. Though he loved her so, he 
Was going away without even telling 
her of it, because he knew he was 
so poor. He was, papa. And ‘she 
would never, never marry any one, if 
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not him ;’ and ‘ papa was very, very 
cruel,’ and ‘she lul—lul—loved Algy 
so dearly,’ and ‘ he was so good and 
noble,’ and ‘she knew dear papa 
wouldn’t break Flossy’s heart;’ and 
the flaxen ringlets were flung over 
papa’s shirt-front, and the little 
lady laid down her head upon the 
crackling cambric as she went in 
for a ‘ good ery.’ 

So ultimately papa was obliged 
to give in, and Miss Tatum had her 
own way. Then, when on the next 
day Mr. Bates came out of the soap- 
boiler’s ‘study,’ after seeing the 
handsome sum the old gentleman 
intended to settle upon his daughter 
at once, and the stil! handsomer sum 
that would eventually come to her, 
he told himself that ‘this was a 
better thing than the “ Chumley busi- 
ness ;”’ then he gave a sigh to the 
memory of Miss Chumley. ‘ Poor 
Rose; wonder how she'll get on 
with old Levy! Ah, well, it’s all 
for the best. Really most provi- 
dential that I didn’t get to the 
Hampstead Road so early that morn- 
ing as I had intended. In that 
event she might have been the future 
Mrs. Bates, and I should have missed 
Florence. Poor Rose!’ 

The very morning after Algy’s 
visit to Mr. Tatum’s sanctum, Dick 
Winslow received the following 
note :— 

* Lyme House, Hants, Oct. 7th. 

‘Dear Dickx,—I am going to 
marry Miss Tatum on the 18th in- 
stant. Miss T., the fature Mrs. B., 
has a settlement to the tune of a 
thou’ per ann. You will see that I 
have done the bet within time. 
Don't trouble yourself about the ten 
fifties till convenient. 

‘ Thine always, 
‘Aucy BATEs.’ 
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IN THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON.—SOCIETY AT THE ZOO. 


(Wirn AN ILLUSTRATION.) 


TANGLED, strange, and motley scene, 
Yet pleasing too, as though between 
Farth’s diverse, ever-warring races 
A truce were made to see each other’s faces. 


A jewelled garden warm and bright 

Lies glistening in the summer light, 
Clumps of umbrageous, grateful trees 
Stirred softly by the whispering breeze ; 

A lawn of emerald and pearls, 

And oh! such eyes of laughing girls, 
Sunning for once with lifted lid 

The timid glance that long was hid, 

Till came this truce —such large mammas, 
Such little ladies, such papas, 

Such dandies, shopmen, clerks, and Jews, 
The prey and preyed upon, who choose 
On this one day their trades to smother 
And come for once to look upon each other. 


Nature and Fashion bid us mate 
With our own kind, nay, bid us hate 
(I’m sorry for it, but it’s true) 
Those who may not exactly view 
The world as we do, or are met 
Out of our own peculiar set. 
Look you but lightly through the throng, 
You'll see the nature deep and strong 
Beneath the hollow truce. 

The jay 
That yonder sits has turned away 
From a poor magpie who has thought 
To day to make a speech he’s brought, 
By coaching, to a decent point: 
Alas! his beak is out of joint; 
For when the peacock’s tail is spread 
The jay can’t choose but turn her head. 
O peacock! greatly should you rue 
The damage that those feathers do 
The common birds must needs admire 
And seek to shine in like attire ; 
And many nests will lose their down 
To pay for feathers like your own. 


Dear little lamb with mild surprise, 
Looking into the tiger’s eyes; 

The tiger who, to nature true, 

Would make a rapid meal of you: 

He to the sheepfold dare not come, 

Not even with the gathering ‘ drum ;’ 
For tigers, penniless and free, 

Can’t even be endured at tea; 

Yet here he full as much may dare 

As any ear! or millionaire, 

The while your red-faced sheep paternal 
Smiles blandly at his talk eternal. 
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And thou, sweet dove, with melting eyes, 
That lookest where thy mate should rise, 


But rises not. 


Alas! he knows 


Of other eyes as sweet as those ; 

And though thou call he will not come. 
Nay, heed him not, but let him roam ; 
For it were easier, little one, 

To draw that bear with thy sweet tone 
Than to lure back the love that’s gone. 


Nay, I had nigh forgot that there 

Are animals not human here ; 

Not fiercer, nor more hard to tame, 

With lawless instincts much the same 

As ours—but as for me and you, 

’Tis not to see them that we seek the Zoo. 


BLanc-Bgc. 


TENBY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


BOLD promontory sloping gra- 
dually downwards to the sea, but 

at its base surging into a crowned 
height; a rocky islet divided from 
the mainland by a narrow sea at 
high tide, but with a causeway of 
firm sand at low tide, exactly as St. 
Michael is severed from the Cornish 
peninsula; a solitary church widely 
dominant over the houses gathered 
at its base; broad firm roads at low 
water, and at high water the tide 
almost laving the hanging gardens 
dependent on shelving rocks; the 
double sea, the twin coasts, the 
mutually imitative rocks, the coun- 
terpart terraces, as if two several 
watering-places had agreed to settle 
down in married harmony; the 
headland. itself almost looking like 
a huge pier or jetty projecting into 
the outward sea; the outward sea 
itself, on the one side swept by the 
broad curve of the embaying land 
and on the other side guarded by a 
long-lying island, with an attendant 
islet, giving at certain positions a 
view exactly like that of the north 
Italian lakes: such, courteous 
reader, is the bird's-eye view of 
Tenby. You alight ata mere shed 
which does duty as a station; you 
proceed up a road, short indeed, but 
full of discomfort; you pass by long 
bastioned walls of the ancient town, 
and you are at once in the one good 
street of Tenby, and with sudden- 
ness of surprise, a view breaks upon 
you, which, though you are not un- 
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versed in fine views, since experi- 
ence has given you some lore on the 
subject, is instinctively felt te be 
one of extreme novelty and beauty. 
You will find it worth your while, 
my friend, to come here soon and 
stay here long. With the exception 
of a crowded but very brief season, 
Tenby is the quietest and most 
sequestered of watering-places ; it is 
only quite lately that the railway 
came here. If you have a love of 
nature and of natural scenery—and 
as you get older the intelligent love 
and study of God’s beautiful works, 
both the greatest and most minute, 
ought to be the increasing direction 
of your mind—you will find in this 
way, at Tenby, many choice oppor- 
tunities and choice helps. Try also 
to give your excursions as broad a 
sweep as you can, and on every side 
you will find avenues opening out 
into various provinces of knowledge. 
It will, however, be well if I follow 
the old rule, of beginning at the be- 
ginning, and say some little say con- 
cerning the history of the place, 
which has some peculiar and re- 
markable features, where the local 
history shades off and becomes con- 
tributory to general history. 

I must first arrange my apparatus 
criticus, that is to say, I get together 
the guide-book literature of the dis- 
trict. And let mesay that topogra- 
phical literature is by no means to 
be despised. Such books may at 
times prove wearisome from their 

0 
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catalogues of names and long enu- 
meration of details, but they pre- 
serve many special facts which his- 
tory is obliged to omit, and much of 
our history must be based on their 
careful and systematic study. Now 
it is to the discredit of Pembroke- 
shire that it has no county history, 
such as nearly all our English coun- 
ties have, the great value of which 
is constantly and increasingly felt. 
The only approach to such a work 
is the thick quarto of Fenton’s 
‘ Tour in Pembrokeshire,” which is 
poor and incomplete enough as a 
thorough guide to the county, but 
still the best that is attainable. Mr. 
Gosse’s well-known book on Tenby 
has an interest of its own for those 
who love natural science, and his 
notes on the localities, though wordy, 
will be found useful and interesting. 
His language is, however, sometimes 
open to criticism on the score of 
inaccuracy, and his boatmen seem 
at times to have worked upon his 
sense of wonder by evolving narra- 
tives out of their own consciousness. 
He tells a story of a whole family 
party being lost in a cavern in a par- 
ticular position by the incoming of 
the tide, which is open to the two- 
fold objection, first that no such 
family was ever lost in the cavern, 
and, secondly, there is no cavern. 
Mr. Gosse’s book is limited to the 
immediate vicinity of Tenby, and 
will not give much help to the gene- 
ral tourist. Mrs. Gwynne’s ‘ Tenby 
Souvenir’ is wealthy in photographs, 
and her ‘ Guide-book,’ so far as it 
goes, is accurate and useful, as also 
Mr. Mason’s ‘ Guide-book.’ ‘Mur- 
ray’s Handbook for South Wales ’ 
(1860), is of scanty use, being very 
meagre and limited. ‘ Cliffe’s Guide 
to South Wales’ is far better, and 
greatly to be commended. The gene- 
ral guide-books are not always accu- 
rate, echoing from each other and 
borrowing from each other long after 
the purloined bit of information has 
a truthinit. Thus, ‘ Black’s Guide’ 
tells us that at the end of the pier are 
the remains of a chapel dedicated to 
St. Julian. Many, many years ago 
there was such a chapel, and in the 
‘ages of faith’ the fishermen would 
duly pay their dole before ven- 
turing on the waters, and faithfully 


apportion their tithes afterwards. In 
return, the good priest would duly 
say mass for a safe and prosperous 
voyage. But he would be a cunning 
man who could find any remains 
now, as they have been altogether 
dispersed for years. ‘ Black’s Guide’ 
states that coaches start daily in 
various directions. The fact is, that 
Tenby does not possess a single coach 
at the present time plying in any di- 
rection. There should also be men- 
tioned some casual pamphlets and 
some reprints from the ‘ Arche- 
ologia Cambriensis.’ There is the 
curious and valuable work, of con- 
siderable archzeological value, enti- 
tled ‘ Etchings of Tenby,’ by the late 
Charles Norris, the sketches of 
which preserve many ancient edi- 
fices, which have been since de- 
stroyed, and are illustrative of the 
peculiarities of Flemish architecture. 
The book is scarce, but when ob- 
tained, will repay any study we 
give to the drawings. In the ‘Cam- 
brian Register’ for 1799 there is 
incorporated, under the editorship 
of the late Mr. Fenton, the sub- 
stance of a manuscript history of 
Pembrokeshire by George Owen, 
Lord of Kemes. Wecan only regret 
that this quaint and valuable work 
has suffered from excessive editor- 
ship, and presents many a hiatus 
valde deflendus, As it is, it is exceed- 
ingly worth reading. We may also 
mention, under the head of Tenby 
literature, Mrs. Norton’s powerful 
novel, ‘ Lost and Saved.’ The open- 
ing scene of this-story is laid in 
Tenby, and the residence of Beatrice 
Brooke, called the ‘ Home,’ is popu- 
larly identified with the charming 
retreat of Water-winch. I do not 
know Mrs. Norton’s authority for her 
story of two bishops residing at 
Tenby, but it is avery good one—how 
two bishops used to hang out signals, 
stating what were the plans for dinner 
until the flag of one of the episcopal 
castles was ‘ hauled down,’ in token 
of cheerful surrender and of the in- 
tention of the vanquished to dine 
with his right rev. brother. ‘Tenby,’ 
continues Mrs. Norton, ‘ lies now 
among the scattered ruins that speak 
of quaint histories and warlike 
times, clad in a cheerful smile. The 
sunshine gleaming on her slate- 
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roofed houses lights up a hundred 
lovely nooks in Carmarthen Bay ; 
in every nook a home, where, if the 
luxury of gastronomic bishops be not 
attainable, there is content and 
elegance, and much merriment. 
Laughter sounds through the honey- 
suckle hedges that trail down the 
high banks to the very sands of the 
sea; and peeps of pretty gardens 
with more variety of flowers than 
it would seem possible could be 
crammed into the small space de- 
light the passer-by with bursts of 
bloom and fragrance as he roams 
along his shoreward path.’ 

Tenby belongs to that district 
which was called Anglia Transwal- 
liana, or, as it has been popularly 
called, to a time when the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, 
a little England beyond Wales. The 
nume appears to be merely another 
form of Denbigh according toa very 
common literal change. Welsh deri- 
vations make it mean ‘ precipice,’ 
‘promontory, or ‘fortified head- 
land,’ which yield an excellent sense, 
but the etymology is insecure. It 
belongs to a portion of the Welsh 
principality which perhaps has 
never been really Welsh. It is said, 
upon what seems to be really very 
good evidence, that the Danish 
pirates or fishermen made visits or 
settlements on these coasts, and the 
roving Vikings could hardly show 
better taste than in bringing their 
tossed barks to anchor within this 
quiet bay. After the Norman Con- 
quest, Tenby, for more than eight 
hundred years, with a varying ad- 
mixture of the Welsh element, was 
essentially an English town. While 
the Welsh maintained their inde- 
pendence there was probably a 
chronic state of warfare between the 
Englishry and the Welshry. Tenby 
was several times besieged, and was 
twice taken by the Welsh princes. 
A new element was introduced by 
a very remarkable chapter of na- 
tional history, which rests on ample 
authority. This was the immigra- 
tion of the Flemings into Pembroke- 
shire and into the peninsula of 
Gower, which, through all history, 
has held aloof from Wales, and pre- 
serves a distinctiveness in manner, 
costume, and language. The story 


is told us by William of Malmes- 
bury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
also the illustrious Giraldus Cam- 
briensis, who is believed to have 
been once rector of Tenby. It seems 
that a great inundation of sea in the 
Low Countries had driven many of 
the Flemings from land and home; 
and Henry L, being on good terms 
with Count Baldwin, transplanted 
large colonies of the Flemings into 
Anglicized Wales, where they 
might act as a barrier against the 
native population. Forty years 
later, Henry II. brought over 
another colony of Flemings, con- 
sisting mainly of mercenary sol- 
diers ; this served to strengthen and 
extend the Flemish element. To 
the present day this Flemish element 
is clearly discernible, and gives 
constant employment to the indus- 
try and ingenuity of archeologists. 
Until a late period there were many 
remains of the domestic architec- 
ture of the Flemish-Norman period ; 
the old walls, which once completely 
girdled the town, and of which vast 
and massive remains exist, are 
mainly Anglo-Norman; their height 
was raised at the time of the Spa- 
nish Armada, and an inscription on 
a stone still records that famous 
date. Within five years, Tenby 
underwent two sieges during the 
Parliamentary War. The brave 
little town appears to be intensely 
loyal; and Oliver Cromwell owned 
that it gave him more trouble than 
he had ever looked for. The Eng- 
lishry in Pembrokeshire formed 
nearly, at this time, a palatinate, 
endowed with many royal privileges, 
the Earls of Pembroke being Lords 
Palatine. Old George Owen, the 
Elizabethan historian, says, with 
just enthusiasm, ‘ If Pembrokeshire 
people were the means of subduing 
Ireland and Wales to the kings of 
England, the one being a kingdom 
and the other a principality, what 
glory can be greater and what praise 
more worthy, and what other coun- 
tries in the land may vaunt them- 
selves of such valiant attempts and 
happy success? and therefore no 
marvel that this country was mag- 
nified above all the rest of Wales to 
be a County Palatine: and well 
might the Kings of England call 
C2 
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this their little England beyond 
Wales.’ Since the Restoration, 
Tenby has been so happy as not to 
possess a history. It passed, in- 
deed, into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Its fisheries were always 
famous; but the Tenby fishermen 
were hardly alive to the importance 
of their own fisheries, and for many 
years the harvest of the seas was 
mainly reaped by the Brixham 
smacks. Matters in this respect 
are, however, materially mended, 
and the Tenby fishermen are now a 
numerous and very deserving class 
of men. ‘I suppose,’ writes the 
late Rev. J. B. Smith, ‘the trade of 
Tenby is chiefly that which results 
from making our many summer 
visitors happy, healthy, and com- 
fortable. But from the earliest 
time there was a considerable trade 
in fish; and now Tenby has not 
altogether lost its name in this re- 
spect. I was once in the large 
market of Taunton, in Somerset- 
shire, and asked the price of some 
soles. I was told they were ten- 
pence per pound ; in reply to which 
I stated that I had often bought 
them for fourpence per pound. 
“That can be only in Tenby Bay, 
sir,” was the answer the good fish- 
wife gave me. It showed her 
knowledge of her business, and the 
good reputation of our town.’ A 
sudden change of fashion which 
drew attention to the scenic beauties 
of Tenby was a good thing for this 
pretty town, which might otherwise 
have shared the obscurity of Dart- 
mouth, Salcombe, and Fowey. Yet 
for many years the rate of progress 
was only very languid. It is a 
curious fact, that between the census 
of 1851 and that of 1861 the popu- 
lation did not vary by a single unit. 
Since the opening of the railway 
there has been greatly increased 
animation, and it seems probable 
that the palmiest days of Tenby are 
still tocome. I do not know whether 
there are any special climatic merits 
that would give the place any pre- 
cise medical value as a health re- 
sort; but the town is very healthy, 
consumptive patients prosper here, 
rheumatic cases are almost un- 
known; the tides rise to a great 
height, displacing a vast amount of 


air, and bringing the plentiful 
oceanic ozone, while the exhilarat- 
ing breezes, the sapphire summer 
lights, the deep sea, green beneath 
the sun and blue beneath the cloud, 
the cathedral-like frontage of long, 
embattled cliffs, and the quaint, 
mixed interest belonging to a dis- 
trict partly English, partly Flemish, 
partly Welsh, will give a permanent 
and heightened reputation to this 
neighbourhood. 

We stroll out now to see the 
town. We first take a nearer and 
then a more remote view. The great 
promenade here is the Castle Walk. 
Whether there ever was a castle on 
Castle Hill seems doubtful; the 
only evidence is the keep, where 
is the flagstaffjof the coastguard 
station. Those who know Ilfra- 
combe are always reminded of the 
Capstone Walk there; but to our 
mind the Capstone Walk is the finer. 
A terraced walk skirts the sea, 
a low parapet marking it off from 
the shelving or precipitous rock. 
Other walks climb the green hill 
and curve around it; and on one 
side are the ancient castellated re- 
mains. The summit is crowned by 
the well-known memorial statue to 
‘Albert Dda ’—Albert the Good. The 
funds for this statue were raised by 
subscription throughout the princi- 
pality of Wales, and Tenby was 
selected as the locality. The site 
was given by Mr. Philipps, of Picton 
Castle, who is the owner of the 
Castle Hill. The monument is 
not a local montment, but a na- 
tional monument. It had been 
hoped that the Queen herself would 
inaugurate the statue, but her Ma- 
jesty on this occasion was unable to 
meet the wishes of the Welsh. After 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales 
would most appropriately unveil a 
monument to his father, raised by 
the people of Wales; but through 
some mistake the Prince did not 
come. The boy, Prince Arthur, 
came down to Tenby for the pur- 
pose. He was then a noble lad of 
sixteen, and acquitted himself re- 
markably well, winning all hearts; 
possessing also, in right of his 
mother, a remarkably rich clear 
voice. And what a day that was 
for Tenby! I did not see it myself ; 
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but a volume has been published 
about the statue ; and the little town, 
in all its history, never saw such 
a day. of excitement and festivity. 
The details relating to the progress 
and achievement of the work will 
be found full of interest. The 
statue is a great ornament to the 
beautiful Castle Hill, and must 
be a landmark from afar to the 
sailor as he comes through the 
Sound, or trends round the bay of 
Carmarthen. A costly piece of 
plate was afterwards presented to 
Mr. White, the Mayor, in the prepa- 
ration of which the Queen took 
great interest, mainly in commemo- 
ration of this event. 

That rocky island of St. Catharine, 
opposite the advanced guard of the 
promontory, is a central object of 
interest, a constant point of de- 
parture and return. At low water 
the island is island no more; you 
are at liberty to explore it; but to 
explore it with any thoroughness 
you must be content to wade through 
the pools left by the receding tide. 
One of the easiest and earliest 
expeditions you will make from 
Tenby will be to the isle of Caldy. 
It is nearly three miles. From 
Tenby beach you can see persons 
walking on Caldy beach without 
using a telescope. Permission 
should be asked, and would doubt- 
less be readily given. It is best to take 
a sailing-boat with two men, who 
will also row if necessary. There is 
at times rather a heavy sea or 
‘loop’ on; but at other times the 
sea is as smooth as a mill-pond. 
With a favouring breeze you may 
get over in three quarters of an 
hour, or even less; or it is quite 
possible that you may toss about 
for three or four hours before you 
are able to effect a landing. At all 
times the landing is rather a diffi- 
cult operation. The island has 
lately been purchased by a new 
proprietor, who will probably bring 
it to high perfection. There is a 
considerable exportation of lime- 
stone from here. Some parts of the 
island are extremely pretty; little 
Drinksome Bay especially, and the 
gorse-covered conmon above it, the 
frequent haunt of snipe and wood- 
cock. The island is overrun with 


rabbits, and the more they are 
destroyed the more they increase 
and multiply. ‘The mansion is a 
modern-looking edifice; but on 
investigation some precious anti- 
quarian remains will be discovered. 
These consist of some remains of 
the old priory. These are chiefly 
to be detected in the offices and out- 
houses, in a spiral staircase, in a 
groined roof, in odd-shapen door- 
ways, in the tracery of the east 
window. Here, we can venture to 
say, was the refectory, and here the 
dormitory; here the chapel, and 
here the ancient tower. The climate 
is extremely mild, milder even than 
Tenby. There are ponds filled with 
gold and silver fish, and choice 
flowers grow luxuriantly in the 
walled gardens. The secluded gar- 
dens, the fish-ponds, the old mo- 
nastic remains, give a peculiar 
charm to Caldy. There is a church- 
school here, built by some good 
clergyman residing in Tenby, who 
thought it a pity that the islanders 
should not be provided with the 
means of grace, and used to minister 
here. The inhabitants used to 
number nearly two hundred, but 
now average about eighty. The 
cliffs at the back of the island are 
frequented by countless wild birds. 
‘The young birds of some of the 
species are of very excellent flavour, 
and when dressed as wild-duck 
would scarcely be distinguished 
from them.’—Mrs. Gwynn’s Guide. 
On the highest part of the island is 
a lighthouse erected by the Trinity 
Board, who are about to substitute 
for the present lights others of 
greater brilliancy and power. Some 
curious remains have been found at 
Caldy, belonging to the old priory, 
and you may always see, on the 
ledges of the cliffs, samphire grow- 
ing in great abundance. 

The great attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood of Tenby are its caverns, 
cliffs, and castles. Of the cliffs and 
caverns we shall speak presently. 
Castles you may have to any extent 
you choose. Almost every hillock 
has its castle. Some of them, from 
the slenderness of the antique re- 
mains, would hardly be worth cata- 
loguing, while to others there be- 
longs an interest that is absolutely 
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unique. So numerous are these 
remains, that hardly any part of 
England is equally castellated, and 
you suspect that Pembrokeshire has 
dropped behind, relatively speaking, 
in comparison with other counties ; 
that there once belonged to it a stir 
of arms, a movement of society, a 
political importance, with which its 
state at the present day can hardly 
compare. It will help us to under- 
stand this when we recollect that 
Milford Haven was then the high 
road to Ireland, in days when Liver- 
pool did not exist, and a great port 
for the Continent. At one time 
there was so great an immigration 
of Irish through this route of Tenby, 
that there was an Irish epoch as 
well as a Flemish epoch. It should 
here be said that Milford Haven is 
one of the greatest natural attrac- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Tenby. 
Imogen’s lines in Cymbeline will 
be remembered— 
* How far is it 

To this blessed Milford? And by the way, 

Tell me how Wales was made 80 happy as 

To inherit such a haven.’ 


It will be remembered how, in 
the Queen’s Journal, her Majesty 
describes herself and the Prince as 
being greatly impressed by it; and 
no wonder. There is hardly any 
such habour in the world: ‘Rio and 
St. Francisco may rival, but do not 
surpass it; Cork and Naples are no 
more to be compared with it than 
the Wye is with the Thames as a 
navigable river.’ If you look at the 
map, you will perceive how the 
inlets of the haven receiving the 
tributary country streams—those 
streams always so pure, dark, and 
rapid, making the country side 
musical with enlivening rills— 
pierce and deeply ramify through 
the Demetian land. The haven is 
very easily reached from Tenby. On 
the way you would do well to look 
at the interesting ivied ruins of the 
episcopal palace of Lamphey; the 
ivied oriel window is particularly 
good. The railway brings you past 
Pembroke and Pembroke Dock, or, 
as the natives call it, Pater. Now 
Pembroke Dock is only a depressing 
kind of place. It looks large and 


imposing, as you descend to it from 


a ‘height through an uncommonly 
bad road. But it is always in a 
state of commercial crisis ; the rents 
are generally going down, the busi- 
ness firms are generally breaking 
up ; it is always feeding on unsub- 
stantial visions, which, like a mirage, 
retreat more and more into the 
despairing distance. But there is 
the beautiful haven, however. You 
may wander miles and miles in every 
direction, and you are in the haven 
still. And this is the secret of so 
much failure and disappointment. 
Why should not Pembroke Dock 
be as famous as the docks of Liver- 
pool and London? The natural ad- 
vantages are at least as great. Mil- 
ford is a day’s sail nearer to America 
than Liverpool, and escapes all intri- 
cate navigation of St. George’s Chan- 
nel. The immense haven is in perfect 
quiet while storms rage without, 
and nearly all the fleets of Europe 
might repose in its broad bosom. 
And yet Milford has not now any- 
thing like the fame and conse- 
quence which it once possessed. 
Here Henry VII. landed his in- 
vading army; and Cromwell made 
it his chief military station for Ire- 
land and the Continent. It will be 
easily perceived how a great naval 
emporium like this, in full energy 
and activity, would add to the 
vitality of all the district. Now that 
there is full railway communication 
with London, and within the last 
few days with Manchester, we will 
trust that the prospect is brighten- 
ing for the hopes of Milford Haven. 
At the beginning of this century 
Nelson pointed out its peculiar ad- 
vantages as a great naval depot, and 
the fact that during winds favour- 
able for the egress of ships from 
Brest and Rochefort, it was the 
only harbour from which a fleet 
could sail to meet them from the 
south-western coast of England. It 
is time that the vast military im- 
portance of the position should re- 
ceive full justice. For ages past the 
trade of our land has been shifting 
northwards; but there may yet be a 
reflux of the tide, and could we 
pierce through the vista of centuries, 
we might behold Milford even as 
Manchester, and Pembrokeshire 
as Lancashire and Cheshire, 
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And now for a few words con- 
cerning the castles. Dr. Johnson’s 
remark will be recollected, that one 
of the old castles in Wales would 
contain all that he had seen in Scot- 
land. The castle most accessible by 
rail and road is that of Manorbier, 
and many will argue that it is also 
pre-eminent in attractions. Such 
at least was the opinion of that 
famous old writer Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who was a native of the 
village, and who has described it in 
glowing words well worth quotation. 
* The castle called Maenor Pyrr, that 
is, the mansion of Pyrrus, who also 
possessed the island of Chalday, 
which the Welsh called Inys Pyr, 
or the island of Pyrrus, is distant 
about three miles from Pembroch. 
It is excellently well defended by 
turrets and bulwarks, and is situated 
on the summit of a hill extending 
on the western side towards the sea- 
port, having on the northern and 
southern sides a fine fishpond under 
its walls, as conspicuous for its 
grand appearance as for the depth 
of its waters, and a beautiful orchard 
on the same side, enclosed on one 


poe by a vineyard, and on the other 
y a wood remarkable for the pro- 
jection of its rocks, and the height 


of its hazel trees. On the right 
hand of the promontory, between the 
castle and the church, near the site 
of a very large lake and mill, a 
rivulet of never-failing water flows 
through a valley rendered sandy by 
the violence of the winds. Towards 
the west the Severn Sea, bending its 
course to Ireland, enters a hollow 
bay at some distance from the castle ; 
and the southern rocks, if extended 
a little further towards the north, 
would render it a most excellent 
harbour for shipping. From this 
point of sight you will see almost all 
the ships from Great Britain which 
the east wind drives upon the Irish 
coast daringly brave the inconstant 
wave and the raging sea. This 
country is well supplied with corn, 
sea fish, and imported wines; and 
what is preferable to every other 
advantage from its vicinity to Ire- 
land, it is tempered by a salubrious 
air. Demetia [this denotes a pro- 
vince much more extensive than 
Pembroke}, therefore, with its seven 


cantreds, is the most beautiful as 
well as the most powerful district 
of Wales; Pembroch, the finest 
part of the province of Demetia; 
and the place I have just described 
the most delightful part of Pem- 
broch. It is evident, therefore, that 
Maenor Pirr is the pleasantest spot 
in Wales; and the author may be 
pardoned for having thus extolled 
his native soil, his genial territory, 
with a profusion of praise and ad- 
miration.’ 

The lake, the vineyard, and the 
mill have all disappeared, and the 
old light and festivity of Manorbier 
seems for ever to have departed; 
but this castle by the sea is still 
almost unique in its picturesque 
attraction. As Mr. Gosse points out, 
the sea-bird, pursuing a straight 
line from this little bay of Manor- 
bier, would find no rest for its foot 
until it reached the Southern Pole. 
Looking westward, headland upon 
headland stretches out in long per- 
spective, and the sea works galleries 
in the projecting cliffs. You may 
pleasantly spend some hours in 
working through the details of the 
old castle. It has a distinctive 
character of its own; it is not a 
battlemented fortress like Pembroke 
Castle, designed for solid work in 
the wars, but was a choice country 
residence of one of high rank and 
high estate; and a careful examina- 
tion will indicate that those old days 
possessed better notions of luxury 
and convenience than are generally 
ascribed to them. Some rooms are 
even still in a habitable state, or 
might easily be rendered so. It is 
doubtful whether the largest room 
extant was kitchen or chapel, and 
the double idea has been carried out 
in our modern days, for divine ser- 
vice has sometimes been held here, 
and sometimes it has served as a 
banquet-room for summer revellers. 
Mr. Spurgeon has done the oratorica] 
here, to the great astonishment of the 
natives. After passing through the 
gateway, where you easily trace the 
double portcullis, you enter on 
the green turf of the broad inner 
court, where men-at-arms would be 
drawn up for service, or all the in- 
habitants of the little village which 
nestled beneath the shadow of the 
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castle might take refuge in the time 
of danger. The old Flemish cha- 
racter of the village is still visible, 
notably in the character of the old 
church tower. The work of restora- 
tion proceeds slowly in the church, 
which has several points of interest. 
Nearly all the guide-books errone- 
ously speak of its arches, which 
certainly have a heavy and quaint 
character; but in point of fact they 
are not really arches, but some parts 
of the old walls, being scooped out 
give a rough notion that we have 
here some of the oldest and most 
ponderous arches in existence. In 
the catalogue of Manorbier cele- 
brities we must not omit a Cromlech, 
which is famovs among those over 
whose minds the subject of Crom- 
lechs possesses a peculiar fascination. 
We are, however, now dealing not 
with Druidical remains, but with ba- 
ronial castles. Carew Castle is ano- 
ther famous edifice which every 
visitor to Tenby is expected to know 
intimately. Some characteristics of 
Manorbier are here heightened. We 
see here, even more than at Manor- 
bier, the domestic character of ba- 
ronial architecture. We have not 
only the ramparts and bastions of 
Plantagenet times, but the carv- 
ings and oriels of Elizabethan days. 
Very much of the castle has been re- 
built since the time that Henry VII. 
was entertained here on his way 
from Milford Haven to the field of 
Bosworth. The first heiress of 
Carew of whom we hear possessed 
seven other castles besides this as 
her marriage dowry: this was the 
famous Nesta, a great heroine in 
Welsh story. The castle has not 
much elevation, but the ruins are 
very perfect, and it is nobly placed 
upon a neck of land between two 
estuaries of Milford Haven. Hard 
by the castle, and probably of much 
higher antiquity, is an ancient cross 
with an undecipherable inscription. 
In historical interest Pembroke 
Castle is supreme. When the tide 
is up in the broad creek, which 
nearly insulates the castle, the emi- 
nent advantages of its position are 
ived. The ancient and massive 

eep is unrivalled in its way: you 
gaze up to a height of a hundred 
feet of circular tower. In the Civil 








Wars it held ont for seventeen days 
after the rest of the castle was taken, 
and then only surrendered when its 
copious spring of fresh water was 
discovered and choked up by the 
foe. ‘ Wehave more trouble, wrote 
one of Cromwell’s generals, ‘ with 
these Welshmen than we looked to 
have; and the seaport town of 
Tenby holdeth out as though she 
thought herself to be Pembroke 
Castle.’ As you stand on a bridge 
thrown over one of the many in- 
lets of Milford Haven, you catch 
the best view of the scarped rock, 
of the massive gateway, and the 
great cavern called the Hogan, 
which served the old castle as a 
dungeon. These three castles— 
Manorbier, Carew, and Pembroke— 
are the most famous ruined castles 
in the neighbourhood of Tenby. 
There are many others which might 
be enumerated, but the visitor had 
better make out a list for himself, 
and examine them so far as his 
ability and inclination extend. The 
three we have just named are really 
indispensable to the tourist. They 
have all characteristics in common. 
On each rain-worn battlement and 
wall we might discern the prophetic 
scroll, ‘Your fathers, where are 
they?’ Each is eloquent with the 
irony of fate, the illusions of great- 
ness, the tyranny of time. Moon- 
beams and starbeams, as the poets 
have always told us, lend to each 
a tenderness, witchery, and solem- 
nity, such as the perfected abodes 
never knew; and while Nature thus 
comes with morning splendours and 
her evening tenderness and languor, 
with her grasses and mosses, her 
soothing touches and immortal airs, 
we are able to read as in a parable 
still more salutary lessons than 
these, and comprehend how loss and 
failure, and decay and death are 
instinct with beauty and meaning 
and hope. 

There is just one castle in the 
county which stands in strong relief 
against these ruined edifices. This 
is Picton Castle, which for many 
hundred years has never ceased to 
be an inhabited dwelling, and is a 
strong and curious link between the 
past and the present. In visiting 
Picton you may conveniently throw 
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in other places exceedingly worthy 
of a visit and investigation. Now 
let me plan a day’s excursion for 
you, which for scenic beauty can 
hardly be equalled in the county. 
You go by an early train to Nar- 
berth. At Narberth itself there is 
not very much to be seen, though 
its environs are of striking beauty ; 
a church so hideous that it ought 
to be peremptorily restored forth- 
with, an ancient castle whose very 
ruins have been ruined, and its 
pleasaunce now adapted to the mo- 
dern use of a croquet ground, and 
perhaps the streets will all be 
choked with cattle on a fair day— 
an arrangement which has its draw- 
backs, but must be admitted to be 
picturesque. You have written 
overnight to the Rutzen to procure 
the necessary conveyance, and you 
first proceed in the direction of 
Llawhaden Castle. Once there was 
a strong rivalry between Narberth 
and Tenby, because Narberth ob- 
tained the right of holding a mar- 
ket, which was supposed to be a 
deadly injury to the rights and inte- 
rests of Tenby. It was part of that 

tilent doctrine that you did 
to yourself when you did in- 
jury to a neighbour; and, alas! the 
doctrine has been tried in a much 
wider field than those presented by 
little provincial towns. In most of 
our wars it was thought that we 
were greatly adding to the prospe- 
rity of England if we could only 
fatally injure the prosperity of 
France and Spain; but now men are 
slowly beginning to find out that 
co-operation and not competition is 
the true secret of national wealth— 
a prelude to a reign of love, a pro- 
mise of that age when the meek 
shall inherit the earth. Tenby and 
Narberth have both got their mar- 
kets; the same traders amicably 
attend both; it is better for both: 
which things are an allegory. Let 
it be supposed that this moralising 
goes on as you are driving in the 
direction of Llawhaden Castle. This 
was formerly one of the residences 
of the Bishop of St. Davids. It 
was said that at St. Davids he lived 
as a bishop, at Llawhaden as a 
baron, and at Lamphey as a coun- 


old 
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try gentleman. At present, by the 
way, he lives at Abergwili Palace, a 
pleasant country house, a mile or 
two out of Carmarthen, in the plea- 
sant and picturesque vale of Towy. 
The broad rapid stream of the 
eastern Cleddy washes the base of 
the baronial hill of Llawhaden, and 
comes down to the walls of its 
prettily restored church, and hurries 
on to meet its sister stream of the 
western Cleddy, and both are lost 
in the tidal waters of an estuary 
branch of Milford Haven. You 
come down to Canaston bridge, and 
the old forest of Canaston extends 
for many miles. None of the trees 
attain any size; but it is neverthe- 
less the most genuine forest dis- 
trict in the country, and from its 
higher knolls the eye embraces a 
vast sweep of wilderness of verdure. 
If you drive through the Slebech 
grounds when the tide is up and 
the flowering gorse is out, you are 
able to enjoy one of the most deli- 
cious landscapes possible. You 
now enter upon the adjacent de- 
mesne of Picton Castle, one of those 
houses, not too many, where tourists 
receive a hearty permission to exa- 
mine the locality. In the Picton 
wood, stretching down to the water- 
side, you will find the only really 
good timber to be found in the 
country, with the exception of 
Stackpole Court and some parts of 
the bank of the Teify. You still 
trace the ancient moat, now planted 
with trees, which once surrounded 
the castle, and sitting in the embra- 
sure of windows where the walls 
are five feet thick, realise how our 
ancestors could build for security 
and warmth. It is chiefly in the 
offices that you find the groined 
ceilings and other evidences of anti- 
quity, and it must be owned that 
the modern part of the building 
erected by the late Lord Milford 
detracts from its effect as much as 
it adds to its convenience. The 
conservatories and gardens are on 
a very splendid scale; formerly 
there was a deer park belonging to 
the castle at Kilgetty, but the deer 
have now disappeared. From Pic- 
ton, Haverfordwest is only a few 
miles distant, and from thence you 
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can return to Tenby by rail with 
the interruption of the ferry be- 
tween Neyland and Pater. 

Stackpole Court is the other great 
show-house of Pembrokeshire. Its 
terrace views are of great magnifi- 
cence, and there is a system of 
lakes spanned by fine bridges and 
abounding with waterfowl, but in 
summer showing too much weed. 
The last Thane of Cawdor was 
honourably distinguished for his 
zeal in the restoration of churches. 
He lies himself in a mortuary chapel 
of Chenton Church, within the con- 
fines of his park, and surrounded 
by other monuments, which make 
this a remarkable church among 
churches which, as a rule, are little 
deserving of remark. Near Stack- 
pole is also the church of St. Petvon ; 
and there is a wild legend in the 
place that a headless lady in her 
carriage, with a headless coachman 
and headless horses, are constantly 
whirling about. The air here is 
thought very healthy; and Fenton 
relates that it was a regular custom 
with the clergy of the parish regu- 
larly to ascend the steeple of the 
church, and there, with much com- 
posure, to imbibe that salutary air 
which enabled two successive clergy- 
men to hold the living fora hundred 
years between them. 

The mention of Stackpole brings 
us to the cliffs. Stackpole takes its 
name from the Stack rocks—two 
isolated and lofty crags, the home of 
innumerable thousands of wild fowl]. 
Whatever else is omitted, the visitor 
must not pass by the marvellous 
cliff scenery in this neighbourhood. 
The whole line of coast from Giltar 
Point, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Tenby to St. Gowans, de- 
serves a sober application of that ill- 
used epithet ‘sublime.’ This scenery 
culminates at St. Gowans. ‘ St. 
Gowan is by some identified with the 
Sir Gawain, one of the heroes of the 
eycle of Arthurian romance. .In a 
chasm between perpendicular rocks 
is built a chapel of the saint, which 
exactly fills the frontage of the wild 
little bay. You descend by a series 
of steps to this remarkable chapel 
hermitage. If concealment were 
the object of the anchorite, he has 


well attained it, for ‘from the sea 
the chapei can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the surrounding rocks 
and precipitous cliffs; the shore of 
the creek being also almost inacces- 
sible from the immense number of 
sharp and pointed rocks covering its 
surface; while from the land side 
no one unacquainted with the spot 
would for an instant imagine that 
beneath the cliff seeming to end 
abruptly in a precipitous steep over- 
hanging the sea, any human habita- 
tion could possibly be concealed.’— 
Mrs. Gwynn’s Guide. Many tradi- 
tions, superstitions, and curious 
customs belong to the chapel. But 
without these, the impression pro- 
duced is unique, from its antiquity, 
simplicity, and loneliness, and these 
columnar cliffs. ‘he whole of the 
neighbourhood abounds with strik- 
ing scenery, but the effect produced 
by the ‘caldron’ surpassed in its 
awful grandeur anything that I have 
ever seen. Jt is an immense cir- 
cular pit, one of Nature’s castled 
keeps, with the vastness which the 
human imagination would fail in 
imitating, and brings before the eye, 
from the height of its sheer walls, 
a sort of realization of the awful 
idea of the bottomless pit. For un- 
broken miles along this coast it 
would be impossible for any vessel 
to make land. I saw this matchless 
scenery late in the evening, when 
the last parting daylight greatly 
heightened the mystical effect, and 
the perfect stillness was only dis- 
turbed by the shriek of the sea- 
fowl and the boom of the wave. 
The exploration of these cliffs is a 
matter of much hazard; the tempta- 
tion of obtaining the eggs of the sea- 
fowl is often a fatal one: it so hap- 
pened that both on the day before 
and the day after my visit a young 
man was killed by a fall over the 
cliffs. It is to be hoped that such 
a double catastrophe is not often 
paralleled.* 

All along this coast there is a 
succession of magnificent caverns, 

* I myself had a heavy carriage accident 
here on the evening of June 6th, and with 
all my party was most hospitably entertained 
for the night by Mr. Lewis, of Flimstead 
Farm, to whom I return grateful thanks, 
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most of them floored with the lovely 
purple pools in which naturalists 
delight. But we need not go far 
from Tenby to find caverns. St. 
Catherines, close at hand, is rich 
in them. We cannot but regret 
that the government fortifications, 
the’ use of which is not easily ap- 
preciable, now in progress, should 
so detract from its usual charm. 
The Lydstep series of caverns are 
perhaps the most remarkable, and 
can only be visited ‘at spring tides. 
The islands of Caldy and St. Mar- 
garets have both remarkable ca- 
verns. It would bea subject full 
of interest, but beyond our purpose, 
to discuss how these natural halls 
emulate or suggest the colours and 
forms of art. There is a curious 
inland cave called Hoyle’s Mouth, 
which really appears to be intermi- 
nable, but is a very untempting 
kind of expedition. The caves in 
the rock called mountain limestone 
abound in the bones of huge wild 
animals of tropical regions. The 
caves of Caldy are very eminent 
examples. Some quarrymen blast- 
ing a cliff overhanging the sea, dis- 
covered a cave containing bones of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, the lion, 
the hyzna, the bear, and the wolf 
together, with those of the same 
animals as now graze the pastures 
of the island. A very interesting 
discussion of the Tenby bone caves, 
by a well-known local savant, was 
read before the British Association 
at the Oxford meeting some years 
ago. 

Having spoken of caverns, clifis, 
and castles, I must now proceed to 
the mountains and the vales. These 
are to be found in high perfection 
in Pembrokeshire, although you 
have to go a considerable distance 
from Tenby before you find them. 
St. Florence indeed is close at hand, 
and St. Florence seen from high 
ground is exceedingly pretty, but 
still there are better things. The 
visitor, having come such a distance 
as Tenby, must not mind if his ex- 
cursions involve a broader sweep 
than has been his wont. The walks 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Tenby are by no means so nume- 
rous and pretty as those, for in- 


stance, at Torquay and Ilfracombe, 
or even at Brighton or St. Leo- 
nards. But the more extended 
excursions will by no means dis- 
appoint, and will leave the mind 
satisfied with their beauty. Of the 
Pembrokeshire mountains the fine 
Preselly range are the chief. Snow- 
don and Cader Idris are very much 
greater in themselves, but not even 
from Snowdon or Cader Idris can 
such a panoramic view be com- 
manded. ‘I may challenge the 
whole principality, nay, the whole 
kingdom,’ says old Fenton, ‘ to fur- 
nish a view, if I may be allowed the 
expression, more intelligibly ex- 
tensive and more interestingly di- 
versified. Hence, the sea is seen, 
with all its sinuous outline of rocky 
coast, like a belt all round, only in 
that space which joins the almost 
peninsular county of Pembroke to 
Carmarthenshire; Milford Haven, 
like a cluster of small lakes, shining 
here and there through all the 
branching tract which that won- 
derful inlet of the ocean intersects ; 
as also Lundy, the coast of Devon, 
and, as it happened on that day, the 
Wicklow hills in Ireland.’ 1 was 
passing over the shoulder of a lesser 
mountain, where I obtained my 
distinctest view, and Preselly, 
though it was some six miles dis- 
tant, in its clear outline appeared to 
be something infinitely less. Pem- 
brokeshbire is very inadequately seen 
unless you have a run upon the 
mountains. How pure and exhila- 
rating is the tonic mountain air, 
cheering you and bracing you as no 
medical elixir can do! You get the 
bold outline, the sunshine ‘ wildly 
dashed’ of the poet, the lignes larges 
of the artist; and even if the wind 
is too cutting or the sun too glaring 
you will be proud on the mountain 
of that honourable heat or cold. 
The primitive mountaineering 
people will be full of interest. 
You must know a little Welsh, or 
they will be as barbarians unto 
you, and you will be as a barbarian 
unto them. A lady of my acquaint- 
ance once stayed for some hours in 
one of the mountain cottages. I 
have no doubt she was very fashion- 
ably dressed, and the simple-hearted 
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people wonderingly gathered near 
her, reverently looking at her rai- 
ment and tenderly touching it, 
much as the unsophisticated Brob- 
dingnagians gathered round Cap- 
tain Lemuel Gulliver, admiring the 
lappets of his coat, and wondering 
whether they were items of clothing 
or natural appanages and integu- 
ments. 

Having traversed such mountains, 
towards sunset I one day reached 
the sweetest vale in Pembrokeshire, 
that of the Teivy. The Teivy isa 
boundary and barrier stream of coun- 
ties. Tomy mind the vale of the 
Teivy is superior to the boasted vale 
of the Towy, though perhaps inferior 
as a whole to the vale of Neath. I 
confine myself to the Pembrokeshire 
side of the river; but all the Teivy 
side is a little land of Goshen; there 
is a rapid succession of gentlemen’s 
seats, and hardly any other district 
in South Wales can show so much 
society and such finished scenic 
beauty. The Teivy is the chief of 
the streams that flow from lakes in 
this land of lakes. If you have 
come by railway from Llandyssil, 
where the railway terminates, the 
beauties of the river here begin, but 
they attain their highest charm 
below Newcastle Emlyn. The New- 
castle Emlyn beer is mentioned 
with high praise in some of the 
books; but I, with some friends on 
a fishing excursion, having held an 
inquest on its merits, returned a 
verdict that they had been some- 
what overrated. The fish found 
here are the salmon and the sewin, 
concerning which latter it is doubted 
whether it be of the salmon kind or 
a distinct species. As you move 
along the Teivy side you are almost 
sure to see the fishermen carrying 
their coracles on their back. You 
may sometimes see as many as a 
hundred coracles at a time. It is 
really a kind of wicker basket 
covered with hide, exactly the same 
as the ancient Britons used to use, 
as described by Cesar. It is said 
that the blessed saint who converted 
Wales came over in a coracle. The 
prettiest part of the Pembrokeshire 
Teivy is, I should think, Castle 
Maelgwn. The place stands alto- 


gether on a very valuable slate- 
quarry, and I am afraid it hardly 
requires a spirit of prophecy to 
vaticinate that some day or other 
there*will be a very decided trans- 
formation. The proper thing to do 
is to take a boat, and through thick 
woods feathering down to the water's 
edge track the sinuous folds of the 
river to the ruins of Kilgerran 
Castle. But there can hardly be 
anything prettier than what you 
see at Castle Maelgwn itself, both 
by the banks of the Teivy and the 
stream that flows through a sub- 
alpine gorge in another part of the 
domain. 

And so, after much rambling, we 
get back to Tenby once more. If I 
might be allowed a practical re- 
mark I would say that while the 
place is really a cheap one for resi- 
dence the reverse is the case for 
visitors; and if the townsfolk wished 
to lengthen their season they would 
do well to revise their tariffs. I 

over much concerning Tenby 
itself, which would mainly be useful 
to the visitor, where the visitor is 
best left to make his own dis- 
coveries. Such is the church, per- 
haps one of the finest in Wales 
with respect to the monuments. 
The libraries and baths, the nearer 
walks and excursions, the succes- 
sion of little villages which own a 
bay or a castle. The pleasant walk 
along the South Sands to Gillar, 
and along the North Sands to Monk- 
stone. The expeditions to neigh- 
bouring little towns which almost 
rival the attractions of Tenby, such 
as Penally and Saundersfoot. One 
great expedition I willingly pass by, 
incumbent on every visitor, and 
which cannot be discussed in the 
narrow scope of this paper. Of 
course I mean the cathedral of St. 
David's. Old Giraldus shall here 
serve me with one last quotation: 
‘ Hic etenim angulus est supra mare 
Hibernicam remotissimus, terra sax- 
osa, sterilis et infeecunda ; nec sylvis 
vestita, nec fluminibus distincta nec 
ratis ornata ventis soliam et procel- 
is semper exposita.’ A visit to this 
grey medieval cathedral on its lone 
Atlantic headland, almost the Ultima 
Thule of religion and civilization, 
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is the appropriate culmination to a 
stay at Tenby. I would heartily 
recommend the summer tourist to 
go to this romantic little town. He 
may have visited every fashionable 
watering-place in his own country 
or on the Continent; but Tenby will 
certainly give him something fresh 
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to his experience, and leave a vivid 
and distinct impression of its own 
upon his mind, storing it with the 
images of some of Nature’s finest 
and subtlest effects, and with some 
of the manifold lore that belongs to 
the town and neighbourhood. 
FREDEKICK ARNOLD. 
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Second Serics. 


3y Tom SLENDER. 


HE neighbourhood of Valehead, 
and the southern division of 

the county of Flatshire, had been 
in a state of commotion for some 
time, in anticipation of the coming 
of age of the son and heir of Mr. 
Fausset, of Dale Park. The Faus- 
sets were said to be a family of great 
antiquity, and appear among those 
of the third degree in Mr. Shirley’s 
book upon English swells. It was 
even affirmed that the name otf 
Fausset could be found in the 
Doomsday Book, as possessing the 
property on which it was well known 
that the family had resided for 
several generations. At all events, 
be that as it may, they were persons 
of note in the county, though per- 
haps not altogether of such high 
repute as they imagined themselves 
to be. Few people, however, ever 
agree with the world as to the 
standard at which they ought to be 
valued. They are apt to think 
that public opinion does not rate 
them sufficiently high; and public 
opinion is always severe upon those 
who are disposed to imitate the 
frog in the fable of the Frog and 
the Bull. Mr. Fausset was one of 
these. He was a man of consider- 
able pretension. He had been High 
Sheriff, was Chairman at the Magis- 
trates’ meetings, and, it had been 
said, might have been returned to 
Parliament as one of the members 
for his division of the county. On 
the strength of these facts, real and 
supposed, he held his head very 
high; but not quite so high as Mrs. 
Fausset, who, being the daughter of 


Viscount Somerstown, was known 
far and wide as the Honourable 
Mrs. Fausset. She was very tena- 
cious of this prefix to her name, 
and took care that all the world 
should know it, for she never let 
slip an opportunity of impressing the 
fact upon her friends and acquaint- 
ances. People grew weary of 
continually hearing of ‘ My father, 
Lord Somerstown,’ and ‘ My uncle, 


Sir Philip Shadowy,’ and ‘ My 
cousin, Lady Doltandmore.’ There 
are people in the world who 


‘trade’ upon their fine relations, 
partly to place themselves on a 
level with their betters, and partly 
to impose upon their inferiors. 
They are so afraid of slipping down 
the social scale that they are for 
ever asserting themselves. lt was 
surprising that ‘a real lady, born 
and bred,’ as the phrase goes, 
amongst a certain class, should be 
so essentially vulgar-minded as to 
be perpetually reminding her ac- 
quaintance of the fact that her 
father was a peer and her uncle a 
baronet. Butsoitwas. Mr. Faus- 
set might have ‘capped’ her with 
his mother, ‘Lady Mary,’ but he 
was a meek man at home, whatever 
he might be abroad, and he did not 
care (we might almost say ‘ dare’) 
to throw his wife into the shade by 
talking of his ‘ Lady’ mother. Lady 
Mary, who had been dead some 
years, was the daughter of an Irish 
earl, who had an empty purse and 
a dilapidated castle on the weste:n 
coast of Ireland; and,in spite of the 
handle to her name, the Honourable 
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Mrs. Fausset had great contempt 
for her; for the daughter of an im- 
poverished Irish earl, whom nobody 
ever saw, was not, in her estimation 
at least, to be compared with the 
daughter of Viscount Somerstown, 
a man of great wealth and con- 
siderable political influence. Be- 
sides which, asa living dog is better 
than a dead lion, an active and 
thriving Viscount was of more im- 
portance than a half-ruined Irish 
earl who had been dead and buried 
for many years. 

Mr. Fausset was naturally a 
man of retiring habits; but his 
ambitious and very worldly wife was 
always lecturing him upon the 
‘claims of society,’ and the injury 
he was doing himself and his family 
by not taking what she was pleased 
to call his proper position in the 
county. Mr. Fausset was by no 
means a brilliant man, but he had a 
great deal of common sense, and 
worldly prudence in all money 
matters, which made him a useful 
man in his own neighbourhood. 
Any one, however, who could have 
looked into his banker's book at the 
close of each year would have 
envied him his talent for accumulat- 
ing wealth, if it -were not that, in 
the process, he earned for himself 
a reputation that reflected more 
credit upon his head than his heart. 
He was well described by a neigh- 
bour, who said that ‘he had a 
hand for every one but a heart for 
none.’ Mrs. Fausset’s power lay in 
a different direction. She was more 
given to spend money than to save 
it; more fond of display than her 
husband; and, finding that she 
could not have her own way en- 
tirely, she made a compromise by 
which she was enabled to impress 
her county neighbours with the 
luxe of Dale Park. ‘Ebony and 
buhl cabinets, beautiful statuary, 
Sévres china, inlaid tables, sofas 
and chairs of Gobelin tapestry, par- 
quet floors partially covered with 
Aubusson, Tournay, and Axminster 
carpets, imparted to the reception- 
rooms ® look of splendour and 
luxury not often to be met with. 
The bedrooms were all that could be 
desired, and showed a careful re- 
gard for the comfort of their guests, 








while their own private apartments 
were models of luxuriousease. But 
on the other side of the door which 
shut off the servants’ offices from the 
rest of the house the contrast was 
great. All that did not meet the 
eye was sordid, and indicated the 
utmost parsimony. The servants’ 
apartments were scantily and poorly 
furnished, and accorded badly with 
the other arrangements of the 
house. 

On the present occasion Mrs. 
Fausset was in her element. She 
was determined that the festivities, 
if done at all, should be well done, 
and she was right. But when her 
husband first heard of her pro- 
gramme he was aghast. A ball to 
the county, a ball to the tenants, a 
ball to the servants ; each and all to 
be accompanied by an enormous 
amount of feasting, and to be pre- 
ceded by dinners to the tenants, and 
to the labourers employed and livin 
on the estate ; while it was propos 
that all the poor of the parish in 
which they resided should be re- 
galed with beef, bread, and ale. 
Then there were to be school feasts, 
and presents of clothes for the 
schoolchildren, besides prizes of 
money, and silver mugs, for the 
successful competitors in athletic 
games. 

‘ Why, it will take a week at least,’ 
was Mr. Fausset’s mild remon- 
strance. 

‘Of course, my dear, we must 
keep open house from Monday to 
Saturday. I thought you under- 
stood that.’ 

Mr. Fausset well knew what his 
wife meant by that ‘ thought.’ 

‘Have you at all estimated the 
cost, my dear Jane? I dare say it 
will cost, let me see P 

‘Now, my dear Arthur, pray do 
not begin with one of your calcula- 
tions. I suppose you intend to 
celebrate Henry’s coming of age?’ 
said Mrs. Fausset, interrogatively.’ 

* Well, yes, I suppose so,’ he re- 
plied, nervously; ‘and yet when 
Lord Spenditall’s son came of age 
there were no gay doings at 
Thornley Abbey. I should have 
thought——’ 

*My dear Arthur, what bas that 
to do with us? How often must I 
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tell you that the world will take 
you at yourown valuation? If you 
did not wish to celebrate Harry’s 
majority you should have said so 
earlier. Now every one expects it 
to be kept, and, if I can have my 
way, they shall not soon forget it.’ 

* Well, you must have your way, 
Tsuppose. You know you always 
have’—and Mr. Fausset retired 
meekly, with his hands in his 
pockets, inwardly bewailing the 
lavish expenditure which would so 
materially affect the balance in his 
banker’s hands at the close of the 
year. But as Mrs. Fausset observed 
that such events happen only once 
in a lifetime, he submitted, like a 
wise man, to the inevitable, and 
took great pains to carry out his 
wife’s wishes. 

While the necessary arrangements 
were being made at Dale Park the 
world outside the lodge gates was 
in a state of great expectation. The 
houses in the neighbourhood were to 
be filled with guests, and the grandees 
of the county had all graciously 
signified their intention of honour- 
ing the festivities with their pre- 
sence, so that it was generally ex- 
pected that the balls would be good, 
and that other réunions would fol- 
low. Every hole and corner of the 
large Grecian House at Dale Park 
was filled, and Mrs. Fausset took 
care to secure the attendance of all 
her fine relations and friends. 

Young Fausset, the hero of the 
day, was a short, fair youth, who 
combined in his own person his 
mother’s love of display and his 
father’s love of money. He was 
never known even to relieve a beggar 
unless his doing so could be made an 
occasion of display. He did not 
understand what was meant by 
not letting his right hand know 
what his left was doing. Brought 
up as he had been, it was not sur- 
prising that he had an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. Even 
school-life at Eton had failed in 
counteracting the influence of his 
home, where all that he saw and 
heard tended to impress his mind 
with the belief that the Faussets 
were demi-gods of the earth. In 
his estimation Dale Park was the 
finest place in England, though it 


was no exception to the general 
flatness of the county, and could 
not boast of any special beauty. 
¢ was large, and if size constitutes 
beauty, then indeed it was certainly 
very beautifal. He had just left 
Oxford without taking his degree, 
as it was considered to be a waste of 
time, which might be better em- 
ployed in travelling abroad; and it 
had been arranged that he should 


join a party of young cotemporaries 


who were going to the East. In 
the meanwhile he was amusing him- 
self with superintending the pre- 
parations which were being made 
in his honour, ‘and with certain 
flirtations with which he beguiled 
his idle moments. 

The heir of Dale Park was an 
important person in his own neigh- 
bourhood, especially among certain 
small squires and those of the clergy 
who had daughters to dispose of 
and very few opportunities of dis- 
posing of them. Miss Cantwell, the 
daughter of the Rev. Herbert Cant- 
well, the belle of the county, was 
well pleased with Harry Fausset’s 
attentions, and looked with longing 
and admiring eyes upon the woods 
of Dale Park, as she saw them from 
the lawn in front of Sloperton Rec- 
tory. Farmer Phosphate had alovely 
daughter, with whose beauty the 
young heir was reported to have been 
quite epris ; and it was rather amus- 
ing to hear how Mrs. Fausset assured 
herself and her friends that she was 
not at all apprehensive of her ‘ dear 
Harry’s making such a mésalliance as 
a marriage with Rosalind Cantwell 
would be;’ while the Cantwells were 
equally sanguine that Phoebe Phos- 
phate never could really attract the 
great parti of the county. Both 
were right—young Fausset was in 
no danger. He was but a butterfly, 
and was glad to while away his idle 
hours in a little innocent flirtation 
with the two prettiest girls in his 
neighbourhood. He had been too 
deeply indoctrinated with his 
mother’s views to be able to contem- 
plate marriage as a possibility with 
anything lower than a peer’s daugh- 
ter. 

Shortly before the great and im- 
portant day when he would attain 
his majority he won the consent of 
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Pheebe Phosphate to open the 
tenants’ ball with him, and per- 
suaded her to accept from him a 
locket and chain that were more 
gorgeous than costly, and he also 
secured the promise of Rosalind 
Cantwell for the first waltz. 

On the twenty-first of June tho 
fates were propitious, and the sun 
shone bright, while the bells from 
the neighbouring churches ushered 
in the early morning of the day to 
which the whole neighbourhood 
had been looking forward as its 
great holiday. Flags and banners, 
arches of evergreen, legends and 
devices gave token of the interest 
that was universally taken in the 
celebration of the ‘ young Squire’s’ 
coming of age. At an early hour 
the roads and lanes and the paths 
through the fields were thronged by 
men, women, and children in their 
holiday; dress, all going towards 
Dale Park, where marquees and 
tents and every conceivable amuse- 
ment, from croquet to ‘ Aunt Sally,’ 
were prepared for the entertainment 
of gentle and simple. The village 
inn, which was a picturesque build- 
ing with its lime-trees clipped in 
foreign fashion, was the rendezvous 
for most of the villagers and many 
of the neighbouring farmers, who 
loitered there on their way to the 
park, in order to hear the news and 
order of the day. Towards twelve 
o'clock the park assumed a gay 
appearance. The procession of 
tenants and villagers, closed by one 
of the village children, was preceded 
by a band of music, which gave 
notice of their approach to those 
who had the privilege of the entrée 
at Dale Park. In front of the house, 
and beneath a large awning which 
extended the whole length of the 
house, Mr. Fausset, his ‘Honourable’ 
wife, her father Lord Somerstown, 
and her eldest brother and his wife 
Lady Joanna, the daughter of the 
Duke of Proudacres, Sir Philip 
and Lady Shadowy, and their son 
and daughter, three neighbouring 
baronets, two earls, one duke, the 
Lord - Lieutenant of the county, 
the High Sheriff, with their wives, 
were all assembled to hear the 
address that the tenants were to 
present, and with which it had been 





arranged that the proceedings of 
the day should be opened. There 
was also to be a presentation of 
plate, but that was not to take place 
till later on in the day, when they 
were all assembled at dinner. Mrs. 
Fausset was a tall and stately 
woman, and looked as magnificent 
as silk and Madame Descou could 
make her. Mr. Fausset was ner- 
vous and fussy, and young Fausset 
less bumptious than usual. The 
fact was he was rehearsing his speech 
to himself; and when the servants 
came up and the steward, at their 
request, read the address, he 
scarcely heard a word, so absorbed 
was he in the part which he had to 
play. At the conclusion, when the 
Jast word of the address had been 
uttered, he came forward and deli- 
vered his reply with considerable 
earnestness and self - possession. 
His only fault was in his quickness 
of utterance—but this was justly 
attributable to his nervousness, and 
no one thought less well of him for 
that. Mrs. Fausset was proud of 
her son’s performance; but when it 
was over, and the tenants seemed 
to expect a few words from the 
Squire himself, she, who had kept 
close to him all the time, nudged 
him, saying, sotto voce, ‘Say some- 
thing—anything’s better than no- 
thing :’ and her docile lord opened 
his lips and in a few short and 
appropriate sentences thanked them 
for their kind and feeling address to 
his son. Then they all dispersed 
here and there—the thirsty ones to 
the servants’ entrance, where there 
was a liberal supply of beer, while 
others loitered in the gardens or in 
the park, or played at some of the 
games which had been provided for 
their amusement. It was announced 
that dinner was to be on the table 
at two o’clock, and until then every 
one wandered about as and where 
he pleased, whiie servants were 
everywhere ready to supply the 
wants of the visitors. There were 
three large tents opening into each 
other, in which the tenants, the 
labourers and villagers, and the 
schoolchildren were to dine. It 
was well arranged: for while each 
party had, as it were, a separate 
tent, Mr. and Mrs. Fausset and their 
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guests could command a view of 
the whole company. 

A little before the appointed hour 
the band struck up, playing ‘ The 
Roast Beef of Old England,’ and, 
marching through the gardens into 
the park and towards the tents, 
collected the company to dinner, so 
that when the clock struck two they 
were all assembled, waiting for the 
arrival of the hero of the day, who 
shortly entered, amidst loud cheers, 
accompanied by his father and 
mother and all their*guests. Ample 
jastice having been done to the 
dinner, the oldest tenant on the pro- 
perty rose and proposed the health 
of Mr. Henry Fausset ; but he was 
quickly interrupted by Mr. Fausset 
(pere), who said that his house 
having always been conspicuous for 
its loyalty, they must first drink the 
Queen’s health, and then that of the 
Prince of Wales and the Royal 
Family. These having been duly 
honoured, no farther interruption 
took place, and in a speech fall of 
kindness and feeling young Faus- 
set’s health was proposed, and he 
was presented with a handsome 
epergne: which he, in reply, assured 
them he should value more than all 
his other possessions put together. 
After this there was a considerable 
amount of merriment, and men 
began to chaff each other. The 
toastmaster, who stood behind Mr. 
Fausset’s chair, called upon the 
company to ‘charge their glasses’ 
when it was intended to propose 
a toast, and this was an interrap- 
tion which was always acceptable, 
though one wag remarked that he 
liked ‘discharging’ it best after it 
had been well ‘charged.’ After a 
while when the noise became louder 
and men’s tongues were let loose, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fausset retired, which 
was the signal for hearty cheers. 
No sooner had these subsided, than 
the young Squire apologised for 
having to leave them, but requested 
them to continue to enjoy them- 
selves, and the steward then became 
president of the feast, which lasted 
some time longer. 

While the ladies rested them- 
selves, before the ball, and the gen- 
tlemen lounged about smoking, the 
ball-room was duly examined and its 
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decoration approved. The ball was 
to take place inthe longsaloon which 
occupied nearly the whole of one side 
of the house. It was a handsome 
room, rather too narrow, but other- 
wise well suited to the purpose. The 
walls were hung with pale green 
silk, the monotony of which was 
broken by some good pictures and 
looking-glasses, and in front of the 
latter were placed semicircular rows 
of lights, which, being reflected in 
the glasses, had a good effect. The 
company began to arrive soon after 
nine o’clock ; and Mrs. Fausset was 
in her element when, dressed in 
cerise and white, and in a blaze of 
diamonds, she stood in the ante- 
room to welcome her guests. It was 
only to her own favoured circle 
that she introduced her fine friends, 
and it was amusing to see with what 
pride and self-consequence she pro- 
nounced the imposing words—‘ My 
father, Lord Somerstown;’ ‘ My 
uncle, Sir Philip Shadowy; ‘ My 
sister-in-law, Lady Joanna,’ when 
the introductions took place. In 
the intervals and spare moments 
she alternately instructed and repri- 
manded her husband, who was never 
so happy as when he could escape 
into some remote corner with a 
friend. But these moments were 
few and rare. A messenger would 
come and tell him he was wanted, 
or bis son would say, ‘My mother 
wants you,’ the meaning of which 
he well understood. It was a con- 
spiracy against his peace—an im- 
pending reproof for something done 
or left undone. 

The company was a motley one, 
as is always the case on such occa- 
sions, and some of the costumes 
were amusing. One lady, who 
piqued herself upon being always 
in fashion, was in reality in advance 
of it, and appeared with her gown 
so tight and plain in front that she 
could scarcely walk; while others, 
who were manifestly provincial, 
were behind the prevailing fashion, 
and had not yet begun to yore their 
petticoats. Some, who rarely wore 
low dresses, suddenly appeared co 
décolletée, that they seemed to have 
forgotten to put on the ‘ bodies’ of 
their gowns; while a few, of irre- 
proachable morals, were buttoned 
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up to their throats, and would not 
even exhibit the smallest portion of 
their waist or arm. The ball was 
opened by Mrs. Fausset and the 
Duke of Ayrshire, while young 
Fausset and the duke’s youngest 
daughter, Lady Mabel Fermetty, 
were their vis-a-vis; Mr. Fausset 
danced with Lady Shadowy, and the 
rest of the company were allowed to 
follow their own inclinations and 
select what partners they pleased. 
Miss Rosalind Cantwell managed to 
dance in the same quadrille with 
young Fausset, as she attracted the 
attention of Mr. Arthur Shadowy, 
Sir Philip’s heir, who, much to Mrs. 
Fausset’s annoyance, brought her 
up and placed her in the same 
quadrille with herself, opposite to 
Lady Shadowy and Mr. Fausset. 
The contrast between Lady Mabel 
Fermetty and Miss Cantwell was as 
great as it could well be. The 
former was a little pale girl, with an 
unmeaning face and the complexion 
of dough that has been scarcely 
half-baked, while the latter was 
brilliant and handsome, and her fine 
figure could not fail to attract at- 
tention. Nor was Mrs. Fausset 
better pleased when the Duke of 
Ayrshire inquired who that ‘hand- 
some girl’ was? ‘Oh, nobody— 
nobody at all—only the daughter of 
a neighbouring clergyman,’ said 
Mrs. Fausset, in no gracious mood, 
which was aggravated by observing 
smiles of meaning pass between 
Miss Cantwell and her son. 

‘Such an impertinent, forward 
minx!’ thought Mrs. Fausset. 

‘An exceedingly handsome girl,’ 
thought the Duke. 

‘A very jolly girl,’ thought Sir 
Philip’s heir. 

‘Handsome, perhaps, but quite 
without style,’ thought Lady Mabel 
Fermetty. 

These were some of the comments 
passed upon Rosalind Cantwell, as 
she took her place among the élite 
in the first quadrille. Young Fausset 
compared her with his partner, and 
she gained considerably by the com- 
me But he was not one whage 

eart was capable of an absorbing 
passion. Rank and money, the two 
idols of his beloved parents, ruled 
him in all things, even in the 
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friendships which he made at col- 
lege. Still, for the moment, he was 
pleased at the effect produced by 
the girl whom he honoured with his 
smiles. 

Rosalind Cantwell was an ambi- 
tious, worldly girl. The parsonage 
house at Sloperton was not exactly 
the place calculated to train up can- 
didates for the ‘Sisterhoods.’ It 
was as worldly a place as existed 
within her Majesty’s dominions— 
that is to say, the sons and 
daughters of the Rev. Herbert Cant- 
well were early taught that the one 
end and aim of existence was to get 
on in this world. No wonder, then, 
that the lovely Rosalind smiled gra- 
ciously upon the heir of Dale Park, 
and that she would often look with 
wistful eyes upon the woods which 
must one day become the property 
of Harry Fausset. But ‘she was by 
no means so blinded by her wishes 
as not to perceive that she was dis- 
approved by Mrs. Fausset. Those 
may laugh that win; but Rosalind 
was not to laugh. However, the 
disappointment , that was in store 
for her had not yet cast its shadow, 
and she was as gay and happy that 
evening as it was possible for her to 
be, especially as young Harry danced 
with her again and again, to the envy 
of many other young ladies, whose 
mammas were guided neither by 
the laws of charity or prudence in 
the remarks they made upon her 
success. In vain did Mrs. Fausset 
tell her son she ‘ would not have it ;’ 
that ‘he was raising false hopes’ (for 
she knew him too well to think that 
he would, as she called it, ‘ marry so 
low’). Young Fausset was bent 
on amusing himself at every cost 
but the sacrifice of himself. The 
Rey. Herbert Cantwell smiled his 
wonted smiles, and expressed him- 
self overjoyed to meet his various 
friends and acquaintances ; and Mrs. 
Cantwell, handsomely dressed in 
emerald-green satin and old point 
lace, looked round the room with 
complacency. To her prophetic 
soul it seemed already the home of 
her cherished daughter. 

Mr. Alfred Carpenter, the son of 
a retired gunsmith from Birming- 
ham, who had recently lost his wife, 
and who was, by way of not going 
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into society, standing like a mute in 
the doorway, smiling piteously on 
his friends as they passed. As the 
clock struck twelve, the band played 
‘The Roast Beef of Old England,’ 
and the company followed Mr. Faus- 
set and Lady Shadowy, the Duke 
and Mrs. Fausset, and Harry and 
Lady Mabel, while Arthur Shadowy 
again devoted himself to Miss Rosa- 
lind Cantwell, and, according to his 
promise to Harry, led her to the 
chair next him. Harry rewarded 
him with a pat on his back, as he 
said (as he might have done to his 
favourite pointer), ‘Good fellow, 
Arthur!’ After the more important 
part of the supper was over, and 
ladies and gentlemen had satisfied 
both hunger and thirst, the Duke 
of Ayrshire rose, and in the most 
aq ery language proposed 
the health of the hero of the day. 
Loud and long were the cheers, 
which were renewed again and 
again, as Harry rose to return 
thanks. His speech was common- 
place—just what any youth might 
make on such an occasion among 
friends. The only amusing incident 
was in the expression of his father’s 
face when Harry said it was so ‘ aw- 
fully jolly that he should like to come 
of age at least once a year. He sup- 
posed that every day might be too 
much of a good thing.’ It was ludi- 
crous in the extreme. There was 
such a look of terror and dismay, as 
if he thought the thing possible. 


The mere mention, the expression of 
such anidea, seemed to him in itself 
appalling. Luckily the absurdity 
of the remark so struck every one 
that it elicited a universal shout of 
laughter. Toast succeeded toast; 
but nothing so gratified Mrs. Faus- 
set as when her father, Lord Somers- 
town, returned thanks when her 
health was proposed. She was in a 
flutter of delight when he spoke, 
and declared that, as an English- 
man, a statesman, and a member of 
the British House of Peers, nothing 
gratified him so much as occasions 
of this kind, when persons of all 
classes were brought together to do 
honour to one who would, no doubt, 
follow the example of his prede- 
cessors. Lord Somerstown’s voice 
was sonorous, and his diction pomp- 
ous, and it was with a sense of re- 
lief that he was cheered when he 
resumed his seat. 

Everything has an end, so had 
the ball at Dale Park; and as the 
company dispersed and returned 
home there was a considerable 
amount of catechizing on the part 
of the elders. Prudent mothers 
asked what Mr. This and Mr. That 
had said to their danghters; and 
prudent fathers leaned back in the 
corners of their carriages, with their 
eyes closed and their ears open, really 
much on the alert for any intelli- 
gence respecting the events of so 
memorable an evening. 





TWO FOREIGN 


ERY recently, two works con- 

taining the lives of eminent 
foreign statesmen have been pub- 
lished in this country. Exceedingly 
dissimilar in character, they never- 
theless present points of contact and 
comparison. Each work is really an 
autobiography—the most rare and 
precious form in which biography 
can be presented; d’Azeglio’s work 
being avowedly couched in this 
form; and the life of Bunsen, drawn 
chiefly from his own letters, indi- 
rectly but mainly autobiographic. 
Each of them passed an important 
section of life at Rome. Each 
statesman was for a time minister 
at London; but d@’Azeglio’s mission 
was only of a temporary character ; 
while Bunsen became almost Angli- 
cised. The contrast between the two 
is sufficiently marked. D’Azeglio, 
the Italian, is intensely Italian; 
Bunsen, the German, is intensely 
German. D’Azeglio is artist and 
poet, soldier and adventurer; the 
main interest centres in his own 
romantic and chivalrous character. 
The personality of Bunsen is by no 
means equally marked; he has a 
name, indeed, both in the history 
of Prussia and the history of Eng- 
land; and he is still more eminent 
in the walks of literature, philo- 
sophy, and theology than in the 
range of politics. It is very remark- 
able, also, how each of these great 
men, in conjunction with a pure 
and intense patriotism, approxi- 
mated closely to the English type 
of character—or, at all events, 
possessed those qualities which 
Englishmen are most apt to admire 
and to consider peculiarly their 
own. D’Azeglio belonged to the 


* « Recollections of Massimo d’ Azeglio,’ 
Translated, with Notes, by Count Mafiei. 
Two vols. Chapman and Halil. 9 


* A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, Jate Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. 
By Frances, Baroness Bunsen. 

Longmans. 


James.” 
Two vols, 
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most severe and high-minded type 
of Piedmontese character, self- 
denying and self-reliant, contrast- 
ing as strongly with the ordinary 
Italian type, as the snow-peaked 
mountains of his own country with 
the languid sweetness of the Cam- 
panian shore. Bunsen learned to 
admire, and in some measure to 
imitate, the practical energy of the 
English race, in contrast to the 
speculative inaction of his country- 
men. Thus we can study their 
lives with a larger amount of sym- 
pathy than we can give to most 
foreign biography; and as we may 
pride ourselves that in their best 
points they approached closely to the 
English character, so it is also true 
that Englishmen may derive much 
instruction from these volumes, 
and might profitably imitate various 
particulars in the lives of the illus- 
trious German and the illustrious 
Italian. 

Indeed these works are most ad- 
mirable in their kind, and we can- 
not but rejoice that they have been 
written; and, accustomed as we are 
to examine many books, satisfy our- 
selves that they are comparatively 
or superlatively worthless, and lay 
them aside as unbefitting to be dis- 
cussed in these pages, it becomes a 
real luxury in criticism to com- 
mend them with earnest cordiality 
to our readers. Last month, as in 
duty bound, we selected from Baron 
Bunsen’s life those passages which 
relate to the Queen—not, however, 
without the feeling that this restric- 
tion of the subject involved an in- 
justice towards the work. We must 
still pass over that purely literary 
and philosophical aspect which 
Bunsen probably regarded as the 
very life of his life; but something 
more should be said on the social 
and political aspect. 

When Bunsen, in 1841, became 
Prussian Minister in London, and 
brought his family to reside with 
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him, he rented the house on Carlton 
Terrace belonging to Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, which is described as a 
‘ place of abode almost appalling in 
the palace-like effect produced.’ 
There were, however, different 
opinions. ‘A letter I received at 
Berne protested against the houses 
on Carlton Terrace as ruinous in 
point of rent. Another letter de- 
clares they go a-begging, nobody 
desiring to have them.’ Here, and 
subsequently in another house on 
the same terrace, Bunsen continued 
for years, taking his share in the 
best society of London. His re- 
marks, and others here given, on 
current history and contemporary 
manners, will certainly have their 
value for the future historian. We 
rapidly gather up some of the 
incidental notices. Apsley House 
‘shows the want of female super- 
intendence: it is cold and windy,’ 
Woburn Abbey was the great house 
with which they were pleased be- 
yond all others. At Earl Stanhope’s, 
as might be expected, they have 
‘few persons and much conversa- 
tion.’ ‘They were greatly struck at 
a dinner-party with ‘the grand ap- 
pearance of Lord Lyndhurst, his 
enunciation and elocution.’ Sir 
Robert Peel and Bunsen were 
strongly and mutually attracted to- 
wards each other. ‘Sir R. Peel 
mentioned his own increasing in- 
convenience, not to say suffering, 
from a sound in his ears like that 
of boiling water—which began in 
consequence of the report of a fowl- 
ing-piece, going off unawares close 
to his head very early in life—from 
which he had no respite.’ When 
he was dying, Sir Robert Peel three 
times asked that Bunsen should be 
summoned to his bedside, Lord 
Ellenborough’s character is thus 
summed up: ‘ He has made blunders 
and will make blunders; he has 
been disagreeable and will be dis- 
agreeable: but he will always do 
great things well.’ ‘Palmerston is 
like an old friend: je in the palace 
{Prince Albert] like a brother. The 
Queen’s half-brother, Prince Lein- 
ingen, has also shown me much 
confidence.’ Here is a not very com- 
plimentary notice of the late Rajah 
Brooke : ‘ The review in the “ Quar- 


terly ” of Captain Keppel’s “ Journal 
of H.M.S. Dido” is written by Lord 
Ellesmere. A great interest has 
been excited about Mr. Brooke, 
which we warmly shared; but it 
cannot be said that, after having 
seen him, the feeling has been kept 
up atthe same pitch. He proved 
“dry as a remainder biscuit after 
voyage.”’ Here is an account of 
Lord Paimerston and Baron Bunsen 
going to Osborne: ‘In the boat 
which brought them to the shore, 
Lord Palmerston was requested to 
take the helm, as it would seem, to 
enable all hands to help in rowing 
through the unusually rough sea. 
Bunsen observed that he had not 
been before aware of the neces- 
sary connection between steering 
the vessel of the State, and steering 
a common boat; whereto Lord 
Palmerston answered, “Oh! one 
learns boating at Cambridge, even 
though one may have learnt nothing 
better.” They landed in safety; 
but the train was gone. Lord 
Palmerston declared that he must 
return to London on pressing busi- 
ness, and must have a special train, 
The railway officials protested that 
the risk of collision was too great for 
them to undertake. Lord Palmer- 
ston insisted, “On my respon- 
sibility, then;” and thus enforced 
compliance, though every one 
trembled but himself. The special 
train shot past station after station, 
and arrived in London without 
causing or receiving damage; the 
Directors refused all payment from 
Lord Palmerston, as having trans- 
gressed all rules in order to comply 
with his desire, and considering 
themselves overpaid by the happy 
result, and their own escape from 
serious blame.’ 

The Bunsens were glad to find 
their friend Max Miller return safe 
and sound from Paris, in the 
February of 1848. ‘He had gone 
there a fortnight before to examine 
a manuscript, and found himself 
caught in the midst of a revolution, 
He went about the streets and saw all 
he could, and got away on Thursday 
night by climbing over three dif- 
ferent barricades in the direction of 
the railway to Havre.’ ‘ Dined at 
the American Minister's. I con- 
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templated Lord Carlisle, and heard 
Macaulay talk almost the whole 
dinner through.’ Still we meet the 
true complaint about the London 
season, that there was too much of 
crowds, and too little of society. 
‘Lord Ashley came in, direct from 
the chair of a meeting about the 
Ragged Schools. Nine young people 
were to embark for Australia the 
next day, and Lord Ashley was 
going to Deptford to see them off. 
The night before he had been at a 
meeting which 270 thieves had en- 
treated him to give them; he, the 
city missionary, and the thieves 
constituted the assembly.’ It is to 
be observed that Baron Bunsen was 
a man ofintense sympathy, and was 
always active in schemes of prac- 
tical philanthropy. Next to Sir 
Robert Peel Mr. Gladstone appears 
to have been the English statesman 
who made the greatest impression 
on the mind of Baron Bunsen. We 
have repeated allusions to his litera- 
ture, his eloquence, his goodness. 
The following remark shows that 
Mr. Gladstone is full of good resolu- 
tions, though, from the infirmity of 
human nature, he is not always able 
to act up to them. ‘This is the 
second time only that Gladstone 
has spoken since the existence of 
the Derby-Disraeli ministry: he 
was asked one day by my father 
why he did not speak oftener, when 
he replied that he was withheld by 
mistrust in himself, lest he should 
find too much difficulty in keeping 
within Christian bounds of modera- 
tion, in endeavouring to utter faith- 
fully the truth, and yet avoid all 
that might be construed into per- 
sonality.’ Here is an impression of 
Cuddesdon: ‘ We arrived here about 
seven in the evening, after a drive 
of eight miles from Oxford. The 
Bishop is very kind and amiable as 
a host, and brilliant in conversation. 
As yet I have only shaken hands 
with him, but that does one good 
for a long time afterwards. Of the 
large party of clergymen here as 
guests from the neighbourhood— 
almost all young; all equally black 
and grave, and High-church look- 
ing—we gradually individualized 
afew. Of Cuddesdon, one may in- 
deed say, what Lady Eastlake wrote 





in the book on departing, “Far to 
find; pleasant to know; difficult 
to leave; impossible to forget.”’ 
Bunsen thus describes Earl Rus- 
sell: ‘What I admire in him most 
is his unvaried simplicity, and the 
absence not only of all boasting, 
but even of exultation, with the 
greatest openness. Lady John copies 
papers for her husband, and is a 
very strong Presbyterian and Anti- 
Tractarian.’ There is a mention of 
the great personal influence and 
importance of the Queen, ‘ whereas 
the general opinion was only too 
much inclined to suppose her power 
to be nominal, and that the deci- 
sion, as well as the management of 
affairs rested entirely with her 
Ministers. 

We do not discuss Bunsen’s poli- 
tical career, in which, with the 
utmost honesty, he made some re- 
markable blunders ; nor yet his theo- 
logical opinions, by which, in all 
piety, he nevertheless did some mis- 
chief; nor yet his family affairs, 
although we find him writing to 
his son about love in a way which 
would do credit to the most senti- 
mental novelist. Here is a brief 
and very noble letter of Bunsen’s 
to one of his sons; it sufficiently 
sums up the life and character of 
Baron Bunsen, to say that the words 
record nothing more than the 
truth: ‘For me, God ordained from 
earliest childhood a rigorous train- 
ing through poverty and distress; 
I was compelled to fight my way 
through the world, bearing nothing 
with me but my own inward con- 
sciousness, and a firm determina- 
tion to live for my ideal aim, dis- 
regarding all else as insignificant.’ 
His last years in Germany were in 
full harmony with this, crowned 
by a saint-like death. 


Altogether cast in a different 
type of natural nobleness is the 
character of Massimo d’Azeglio. 
It is true that ‘God repeats himself 
in many ways,’ and very different 
are the types of human goodness 
and very difficult to assign a com- 
parative value. D’Azeglio’s was a 
life of poetry and action. He was 
not a student and philosopher like 
Bunsen; had probably never heard 

















the names of one quarter of the 
books which Bunsen knew by heart. 
His ‘ Recollections’ take us into an 
entirely different region of human 
life. He resided indeed in Rome, 
as a son of an ambassador in early 
life; and late in life he went there 
to invest the Prince of Wales with 
the great order of Savoy. He was 
envoy both in Paris and in London. 
For a brief time he was Prime 
Minister of Italy. But the record 
he has left of himself belongs entirely 
to a period of obscurity, or when he 
was only become known as the son- 
in-law of Manzoni, and a painter of 
the genuine Italian school. The 
last fact recorded in the ‘ Recol- 
lections’ is the publication of the 
political pamphlet which led to his 
name being widely known through 
the Italian peninsula. He came of 
a family, ancient indeed and noble, 
but which also thoroughly recog- 
nised the fact that goodness is the 
purest title to nobility. Few lite- 
rary portraits are more grand and 
simple than the delineation which 
d’Azeglio has given of his father. 
The modern Italian has almost dis- 
appeared; we recognise the Roman 
in his noblest days. He taught his 
children lessons of courage, purity, 
and endurance, which not only did 
well for them and their children 
after them, but which will always 
be a salutary influence for Italy. 
‘The young Massimo was a cornet 
in the army, and he did very much 
after the fashion of cornets, serving 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
The accounts which he gives of Ita- 
lian society, more especially of 
Roman society, are almost appalling 
in the darkness of the colouring. 
Suddenly there was a change. He 
renounced all his libertinism. He 
lived as an anchorite. He gave up 
the army. To the surprise and 
scandal of his noble friends, he 
turned painter, and determined to 
live by his profession. And now 
commenced a vagrant, happy, ad- 
venturous life, in which ‘hard 
lines’ were not infrequent, but for 
which there was abundant com- 
pensation. He knew Italy, if ever 
any man knew it, both in great 
cities, consorting with the great, 
and passionately studying fair land- 
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scapes in secluded corners, and be- 
coming intimate with the humble 
and simple, but fiery-passioned 
ntry. Sometimes he is amid 
the oak and chestnut woods of the 
Apennines, such as Salvator Rosa 
loved to paint, nor are those bandits 
altogether absent, which ‘savage 
Rosi’ would so often introduce. 
When he is flush of coin he wan- 
ders about on horseback, curry- 
combing his steed with his own 
hands, and when coin is scarce; he 
sells the noble beast to provide pro- 
vender for himself. or a long 
time he inhabits an old deserted 
castle, whose dim galleries are filled 
with ghost-like portraits, and 
haunted with flying bats. Then, 
again, he is staying at some café in 
town, where he has his share of 
adventures. He calls his love affair 
a long ‘moral disease,’ fruitful of 
infinite suffering to him, but serv- 
ing to — his independent, gene- 
rous, and high-souled nature; one 
more illustration of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem of the great god Pan 


* Making a poet out of a man.’ 


In every chapter, d’Azeglio sud- 
denly passes from narrative into a 
disquisition. The transparent ear- 
nestness and truthfulness of these 
reflections, without the slightest 
tinge of that affectation of earnest- 
ness which is so abominable, re- 
minds us of Rousseau and even of 
Saint Augustine. There is not 
very much learning, and perhaps 
not much philosophy in these dis- 

uisitions; but there is real wis- 

om, which the lonely painter had 
worked out for himself in solitary 
hours; and as we look down the 
list of his paintings, we see with 
what visions of beauty and great- 
ness he had fed his soul during 
these wanderings. On the death of 
his father he took his share of the 
patrimony that came to the sons, 
the ancestral castle of Azeglio, with 
its little territory, falling to his lot. 
He then spent many years in that 
most enjoyable city of Milan, until 
the Lane Crome which he took 
up compelled him to leave the city, 
but, happily, not for ever. It is re- 
markable that in Milan he was 
once imprisoned on account of a 
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boyish cscapade, and of Milan he 
ultimately became governor. 

As we said, the ‘ Recollections’ 
terminate abruptly; but Count 
Maffei, in a well-written introduc- 
tion, which appeared originally, we 
fancy, in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ sketches out his political 
career. Jn the melancholy days 
that succceded the battle of Novara, 
the Marquis d’Azeglio formed a 
Piedmontese ministry. He did all 
that a gallant soldier and a wise 
patriot could do for his country, 
but still this was not enough to 
vindicate the nationality of Italy. 
But he introduced into his cabinet 
one, who of all living men was best 
adapted for the work of reconstruc- 
tion. The political situation 
evoked the genius of Cavour. 
D’Azeglio felt that the new influ- 
ence was overshadowing his own. 
He had no particular reason to 
like Cavour, and on public grounds 
he disapproved of much in his po- 
licy. But he perceived at once 
what a great step was made 
for his country when it joined the 
western alliance against Russia, 
and here he supported the great 
Italian minister. But he never 
appears to have kindled into the 
great enthusiasm of the Garibal- 
dians. He did not greatly care 
that Rome should become the poli- 
tical capital of Italy. He dis- 
trusted and regretted the national 
passionate cravings after Rome. He 
did not even much care for the 
annexation of the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces. He was not so much 
anxious about Italy or about the 
Italians, He wanted to make men. 
He observed how little bone and 
nerve and sinew there was in the 
moral nature of his countrymen. 
He wished to make them indus- 
trious, patient, practical, self-deny- 
ing. ‘ Italy is made,’ he sorrowfully 
exclaimed, ‘but not the Italians.’ 
But he himself was every inch a 
king of men; and it is to men like 
him that Italy must really look for 
her national regeneration. His 
noble face, his playful wit, his sweet 
and somewhat austere manner, had 
a potent charm for all; and Italy 
will always remember the wander- 
ing artist who once guided her 


councils and shed his blood in her 
battles, purified her moral cha- 
racter by the loftiness of his ex- 
ample, illustrated her landscapes 
by the genius of his pencil, en- 
riched her literature by the truth 
and nobleness of his writings, 


THE DECLINING INFLUENCE OF 
LORD MACAULAY, 


It is remarkable that whenever 
you take up an article on Lord 
Macaulay in any periodical, it con- 
tains something uncomplimentary 
to that fascinating author. The 
last number of the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view’ leads off with a paper on 
‘Lord Macaulay and his School.’ 
It is interesting as indicating the 
gradual formation of a definite 
opinion concerning Lord Macau- 
lay’s place and value as a writer of 
history. The present ‘ Quarterly’ 
article is much happier than that 
famous one in which Croker en- 
deavoured to abolish Macaulay, on 
the first appearance of the history, 
now many years ago, in accordance 
with the long-standing feud be- 
tween them. That article was an 
enormous failure; as Rogers said, 
Croker meant murder but com- 
mitted suicide. Croker’s article 
would have been successful if he 
had followed the method of the pre- 
sent paper, which consists in a care- 
ful examination of Macaulay’s au- 
thorities, and showing where he has 
unwarrantably departed from them 
through his love of colour and em- 
phasis. But the writer of the paper, 
though’ correct in his method of 
treatment, has handled the subject 
in a very incomplete and inade- 
quate manner. He has mainly fol- 
lowed Mr. Paget’s ‘ Examen,’ which 
is now an old and well-worn book. 
The parody on Macaulay is suggested 
by Mr. Paget, who here receives no 
acknowledgments; and the re- 
viewer has overlooked many in- 
stances where he would find even 
more important matter than is ad- 
duced by Mr. Paget. The reviewer 

reserves two keen remarks made 

y eminent cotemporaries of Ma- 
caulay’s. When Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis was called upon to ad- 
mire the really splendid deserip- 














tion of the trial of Warren Hastings 
in Westminster Hall, he drily re- 
marked that it ‘smacks strongly of 
the showman and the auctioneer.’ 
‘Macaulay is always so cock-sure 
of everything,’ said Lord Melbourne. 
These mots really hit off the main 
moral and mental defects of Ma- 
caulay. He is guilty of a grave 
error in making facts suit his sen- 
tences instead of making his sen- 
tences suit the facts. He is fond of 
glaring colours and sharp antithe- 
ses, forgetting that Nature works in 
curves rather than zigzags, and 
gives us mixed characters instead 
of heroes and villains. Then, again, 
Macaulay becomes positively ima- 
ginative, and ‘compresses’ a page 
of authority into two pages of text. 
He was most unwilling to retract 
either substantive or adjective of 
any statement. The reviewer is not 
correct in saying that ‘Lord Ma- 
caulay was never seduced into such 
a display of frankness,’ and has 
probably not read Macaulay’s cor- 
respondence with the Bishop of 
Exeter and with Mr. Lathbury. 
Still there is no deep, pervading 
love of truth in Macaulay, and on 
all deeper subjects of thought and 
feeling he is found shallow enough 
in all conscience. The reviewer ac- 
credits him with ‘ that meretricious 
taste, that vanity of style, by which 
an author may be as dangerously 
misled as a woman by vanity of 
dress.’ We believe that he is also 
correct in saying, that ‘ already, both 
on the Continent and in the United 
States, Lord Macaulay is almost 
always quoted with qualification 
or reserve. We think it was de 
Tocqueville who pointed out that 
the cotemporary opinion of foreign 
nations generally approximates 
closely to the verdict of posterity. 
As the reviewer has subsisted on 
Mr. Paget in the earlier part of his 
article, he subsists on Mr. Hayward 
in the conclusion. Mr. Hayward 
has elaborately disproved Macau- 
lay’s account of Johnson’s ill-treat- 
ment by Mrs. Thrale. He has also 
thrown grave doubts on that I’ran- 
ciscan theory of the authorship of 
the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ which Ma- 
caulay resuscitated from a long 
oblivion, and which lately has been 
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again restated in the voluminous 
but inconclusive work edited by Mr. 
Hermann Merivale. It is melancholy 
to write, but upon the whole there 
appears little doubt but the fame 
of Macaulay is gradually declining. 
It fares, in fact, very much with 
Macaulay as with Gibbon, to whom 
he presents so many points of re- 
semblance. When Gibbon’s volumes 
first came out, they lay on every 
drawing-room table, and formed the 
theme of every conversation. But 
now they belong to the class of books 
which, as Charles Lamb used to say, 
‘no gentleman’s library ought to be 
without, but which a gentleman 
rarely reads. Macaulay’s ‘ History’ 
is a work to take up at stray hours 
to admire the obsolete beauties of 
the style and the extraordinary ful- 
ness of details; but the absolute 
value is not very great, neither is 
it the fittest instrument for moral 
or intellectual culture. 


STRAY NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Miss Bremer was a writer who, 
in her day, really performed an ‘in- 
ternational’ service by familiarizing 
England and America with the ways 
and homes of Sweden. Her genius 
as a story-telier was allowed by all, 
and some persons pushed even to 
excess their admiration for her 
books, and especially for the au- 
thoress herself. She died about 
eighteen months ago; and now we 
have a volume* consisting of a 
slender biography, a fragment of 
autobiography, some poetry with 
which we are not particularly im- 
pressed, and some sketches, which, 
so far as we have perused them, are 
to be classed amongst the writer’s 
best. Miss Bremer, with all her 
ability and amiability, was a strong- 
minded woman. She laboured 
under the impression that her sex 
is a downtrodden sex; and if it all 
consisted of Bremers, studious and 
strong-minded, with a contempt and 
indifference for marriage, we confess 
that we should ourselves strongly 
lean in favour of a separate house 
of legislature for ‘persons.’ Miss 
Bremer says of herself, in the auto- 


* « Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works 
of Fredrika Bremer,’ Sampson Low & Co, 
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biographic fragment: ‘My nose, 
naturally large, used to become illu- 
minated in hot places, and, I had 
almost said, become double its ordi- 
nary size, darkening my prospects 
of pleasure and of admirers, which 
latter it kept at a distance.’ We 
instinctively feel at once that a lady 
who possessed the advantage of an 
illuminated nose, and can thus 
ealmly discuss that organ, is equal 
to the highest questions of war and 
government. After the manner of 
ladies, however, she lets us under- 
stand that she had various offers, 
although we think she is rather 
severe upon a certain gentleman in 
accrediting him with a violent pas- 
sion when he had only two hours’ 
acquaintance with her. Butthough 
she refused them she admits that 
one gentleman inspired her with ‘a 
pure and warm feeling,’ which ‘ was 
never responded to, yet had a power- 
ful influence upon my development.’ 
If we might say it without irreve- 
rence, she is sometimes mystical 
and almost nonsensical. She was, 
however, in addition to her story- 
telling genius, a good and warm- 
hearted woman, although a little 
too anxious about her ‘develop- 
ment,’ and that ‘earnestness which 
grasps life in its profundity.’ She 
would have been all the better for 
husband and children of her own. 
The mention of husband and child- 
ren recals a paragraph in one of 
her letters. ‘ But the same woman 
who so deeply bewailed her hus- 
band had but a moderate love for 
her children. Once last summer 
she declared openly her conviction 
that her youngest boy—a fine little 
fellow—had brought misfortune over 
her “because, when he was born, 
her pig died.” I moralized her a 
little for seeing things in this light, 
and told her she ought to look upon 
the boy as a compensation for the 
pig, but I doubt much that I suc- 
ceeded in altering her view of the 
case.’ 


Colonel Jervis has set. a whole- 
some example to his brother M.P.s 
by giving a thoroughly careful and 
impartial study to the whole Irish 
question. He has written a book 
characterised by good sense and 


good feeling, a thorough knowledge 
of the historical facts, and the 
complex literature connected with 
them.* Most of the information 
one wants can be here found. The 
gist of the book appears to be that 
laziness is the real error and weak- 
ness of the Irish. ‘ Unable to face 
the reality of labour being the fate 
of mankind, they sought refuge in 
dreamy visions, which were ever 
strangely affected by the rugged- 
ness of their purpled, tinted hills 
and the gloom of their clouded 
skies.’ Colonel Jervis does not be- 
lieve that the abolition of the Irish 
church will have any effect in paci- 
fying Ireland. ‘So long as England 
was a Roman Catholic state the 
Trish churchman was ever opposed 
to the English churchman im Ire- 
land, whom he always looked upon 
as an intruder.’ This is the point. 
The Irish people dislike the church 
because it is a mark of the supre- 
macy of the English. When they 
have carried the church question 
they will try the land question, and 
when they have carried the land 
question they will try the ‘ nation- 
ality’ question. Colonel Jervis in- 
sists that it is the unhappiness of 
Ireland that in England she has 
always been made a stalking-horse 
for faction. Education is his great 
remedy. 


Mr. O’Neil, A.R.A., has tried to 
work out the idea of Macaulay’s 
irrepressible New Zealander. In 
the frontispiece the civilised New 
Zealander is pensively philoso- 
phising on the ‘ last arch of London 
Bridge, while the Briton, reduced 
once more to his aboriginal condi- 
tion, is nudely paddling about in 
his coracle or canoe. The book is 
supposed to be a collection of let- 
ters written in the year 3867 by 
William Robinson, Governor of Old 
London, to Professor Smith, of the 
University of Auckland.t We may 
say at once that we do not believe 
very much in Mr. O’Neil’s book. 
Macaulay himself, almost in s0 


* «Treland under British Rule.” By 
Lieut.-Colonel Jervis, R.A., M.P. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

+ ‘Two Thousand Years Hence.’ By 
Henry O’Neil, A.R.A. Chapman and Hall. 
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many words, has repndiated his 
own New Zealander. Modern em- 
pires do not shift and change in the 
same phantasmagoric way as the 
ancient empires did. In their civi- 
lization based on their Christianity 
they possess a pledge and badge of 
permanence which the ancient em- 
pires never possessed. We cannot 
say that the human mind seems to 
have exhibited any decided advance 
during the two thousand years it 
has been supposed to have tra- 
versed. For an artist, Mr. O’Neil 
works very inartistically. With its 
far-away date the book is really 
about last session or the present— 
the Reform Bill, the Hyde Park 
railings, the ‘great’ Beales, M.A., 
Governor Eyre, Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope, and soon. Still the book has 
a good deal of pleasant satire and 
ingenious vaticination. 


The Dean of Chichester, in his 
new volume of the ‘Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,’ gives 
us an instance of the maudlin senti- 
mentality of the day. He speaks 
of ‘horrible things to record.’ It 
appears that the Council, at a com- 
plaint of Archbishop Cranmer, 
directed him to cause a criminal’s 
ears to be nailed to the pillory on a 
market-day, with a paper declaring 
his offence in large letters. The 
punishment is certainly barbarous, 
but the offence which ‘the poor 
man’ committed was forgery. Dean 
Hook is able, however, to recollect 
a much more cultivated and refined 
age, when such an offence would be 
punished by death. The interest- 
Ing criminal would no doubt much 
prefer the laceration of his ears to 
the breaking of his neck. 

I find that I have really accom- 
plished the feat of reading through 
the seven volumes which the Dean 
has published of his opus magnum, 
It is a matter worth recording; but 
1 think I must also confess that the 
time might have been laid out much 
better. These last two volumes, 
speaking roughly, are simply a life 
of Cranmer; but how much better 
lives of Cranmer, with a thorough 
appreciation of the man and his 
character, have been published! 
The late Professor Blunt’s little vo- 
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lume on the ‘ Reformation in Eng- 
land,’ which is a classic in its way, 
would leave, I should think, a much 
closer and more vivid effect on the 
readers’ minds than these two bulky 
tomes. 


Mr. Sprout’s volume,* as far as it 
goes, isa perfectly genuine and very 
interesting book. The west coast 
of Varfcouver Island is not a very 
attractive territory, neither is the 
description of it couched in very 
attractive style. Mr. Sprout calls 
these people the ‘ Abts,’ which will 
probably be accepted as a useful 
geographical expression. There is 
something satirical enough, though 
perhaps unconsciously satirical, in 
the way in which he explained to 
the native chief ‘that his tribe 
must move their encampment, as 
we had bought all the surrounding 
land from the Queen of England, 
and wished to occupy the site of the 
village for a particular purpose.’ 
As this modest request was backed 
by a show of cannon, it was com- 
plied with. Mr. Sprout is also un- 
consciously satirical on that fine old 
British institution of a jury, the fame 
of which must have appeared to the 
mind of the Abts as considerably 
exaggerated. An Englishman, by 
unquestionable homicide, shot an 
Indian. Mr. Sprout, as H. B. M.’s 
consul or magistrate, empannelled a 
jury and proceeded to try the case. 
The jury returned a verdict that 
the deceased ‘ had been worried by 
a dog;’ and when sent back to re- 
consider the question, returned as 
their verdict, ‘ We say he was killed 
by falling over a cliff.’ Mr. Sprout 
watches and describes the habits 
of his barbarous subjects with ex- 
traordinary care and minuteness. 
The people live very harmoniously 
with the wolves, that is to say, the 
wolves do not attack the natives 
and the natives do not molest the 
wolves. The natives themselves 
depend for subsistence on the salmon 
as much as the Irish on potatoes 
and the English on corn. If our 
sportsmen are longing for new 
worlds to conquer they had better 

* «Scenes and Studies of Savage Life.’ 
By Gilbert Malcolm Sprout. Smith and 
Elder. 
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go out to Vancouver Island and 
catch salmon. Here is an interest- 
ing experience about approximate 
freezing to death. ‘ Mile after mile 
was thus slowly passed, and I re- 
collect fancying that I felt the cold 
less, and that I should be warmer 
if the snow quite covered -my legs. 
When, in changing his paddle for 
another lying in the canoe, George 
accidentally struck my leg, I re- 
member it seemed odd to me that I 
should see and not feel something 
striking my leg. After that it was 
all like a dream. I seemed to be 
resting ona soft couch in a great 
hall lighted by numerous lamps, 
shedding a pleasant light, and beau- 
tiful people were tending me, and 
there were strains of music in the 
air. The fact was the cold was be- 
coming too much for me. Then 
the scene changed to a rough hut 
lighted imperfectly by a huge fire 
of logs.’ The book wears abundant 
impress of honest and careful work, 
and will be full of interest to those 
who care to go fully into the subject. 


Mr. Motley, in speaking of the 
palmiest days of the Dutch repub- 
lic, towards the end of his last vo- 
lume says: ‘In proportion to their 
numbers they were more produc- 
tive of wealth than any other nation 
then existing. An excellent reason 
why the people were so well go- 
verned, so productive, and so enter- 
prising, was the simple fact that 
they were an educated people. 
There was hardly a Netherlander— 
man, woman, or child—could not 
read and write. The school was 
the common property of the people, 
paid for among the municipal ex- 
penses. In the cities, as well as in 
the rural districts, there were not 
only common schools but classical 
schools. In the burgher families it 
was rare to find boys who had not 
been taught Latin or girls unac- 
quainted with French. Capacity 
to write and speak several modern 
languages was very common, and 
there were many individuals in 
every city, neither professors nor 
pedants, who had made remarkable 
progress in science and classical 
literature.’ 

This is corroborative of Colonel 





Jervis’s view which we mentioned 
above of education being the true 
panacea for national evils. Just 
before parliament met we were all 
eagerly discussing the subject of 
education. It was to be hoped that 
some large beneficial measure would 
be brought forward which might 
well cause the present session of 
parliament to be gratefully recol- 
lected by after ages. But this and 
how much other useful legislation 
has become indefinitely postponed 
through discreditable faction in the 
House of Commons. So great a 
price do we pay for our representa- 
tive institutions, 


The extreme regularity with 
which stories of university life are 
produced exhibits that ever-fresh 
interest which belongs to youthful 
life and to those institutions alike 
so ancient and so young. The fast- 
fleeting generations of university 
life exhibit a larger number of 
social changes than are perhaps to 
be elsewhere seen in society. ‘The 
solitary merit of ‘Charlie Villars at 
Cambridge” is that it exhibits with 
some realistic power and in the 
fullest detail the current aspect of 
university life as it mainly is for 
non-reading men. Those who have 
left the university only for a short 
time will find that the character of 
old haunts has been changed, and 
that new novelties, particularly in 
the way of slang, have been deve- 
loped. We cannot but hope, how- 
ever, that the extent of drunken 
orgies has been exaggerated; and 
when we find that Mr. Tottenham 
makes his heroes drink champagne 
out of decanters, we begin to hope 
that he is not an authority respect- 
ing things potable. Does Mr. Tot- 
tenham really find that Cambridge 
men decant their champagne? 


Looking the other day at the 
‘ Life of Sir 8S. B. Ellis,’¢ I noted an 
original anecdote on the battle of 
Trafalgar. Sir Samuel’s active ser- 
vices extended over many years, 

* Hurst and Blackett. 

+ ‘Memoirs and Services of the late 
Lieut.-General Sir S. B. Ellis, K.C.B.’ 
Edited by Lady Ellis, Saunders, Otley, 
& Co. 1866, 
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from the battle of Trafalgar to the 
Chinese war of 1842. It cannot be 
said that he displays any marked 
literary gift; but a clear, truthful 
narrative of important events, by 
one who largely shared in them, 
often leaves mere literary art at a 
discount. ‘I was desired,’ says Sir 
Samuel, ‘ to inform those on the 
main-deck of the Admiral’s signal 
[ée., ‘England expects every man 
to do his duty’}. Upon acquaint- 
ing one of the quartermasters of the 
order, he assembled the men, with, 
“ Avast there, lads; come and hear 
the Admiral’s words.” When the 
men were mustered, I delivered, 
with becoming dignity, the sentence 
—rather anticipating that the effect 
on the men would be to awe them 
by its grandeur. Jack, however, 
did not appreciate it: for there 
were murmurs from some, whilst 
others, in an audible whisper, mut- 
tered, “Do our duty! Of course 
we'll do our duty. I’ve always 
done mine—haven’t you? Let us 
come alongside of ’em,and we’ll soon 
show whether we will do our duty.”’ 

Lady Ellis has a grievance. Sir 
Samuel having married after his 
sixtieth year, his wife, after a union 
of fourteen years, owing to a ‘ rou- 
tine rule,’ has been cut off the pen- 
sion. It certainly appears to us 
that some kind of equity ought to 
temper rules which bear hardly in 
particular instances. The impres- 
sion is abroad, and unfortunately 
there is much to justify it, that the 
public service is often a very hard 
one, with hard rules harshly inter- 
preted 


Mr. Henry Blackburn, whilom se- 
cretary to Mr. Horsman, M.P., is an 
artist whose eye and hand work 
harmoniously together. In _ his 
‘ Artists and Arabs”* he has given 
us a very readable volume of travels 
excellently illustrated. In a terse 
sentence he thus states the ‘argu- 
ment’ of his work: ‘ The advantage 
of winter studios abroad and the 
value of sketching in the open air; 
especially in Algeria.’ On this 
theme he pleasantly dilates; and on 

* ¢ Artists and Arabs; or, Sketching in 
Sunshine.’ By Henry Blackburn. With 
numerous Illustrations, Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 


the whole it does not require much 
eloquence to show that a grimy 
studio in Gower Street is inferior 
to the shores and mountains of the 
south. Mr. Blackburn carefully 
sketches Algiers, still Moslem and 
oriental, but partially Gallicized, 
and in the winter very considerably 
Anglicized. Having told us how he 
came to Algiers, he describes his 
first visit to the French café, ‘ where 
Arabs who can afford it delight in 
being waited upon by their con- 
querors with white aprons and 
neckties. Many are the books 
that have been written on Algiers, 
and we think the writing part of 
the business has been overdone, but 
the artist’s point of view was still 
worth stating; only an artist could 
have written such a chapter as that 
on ‘models,’ which is very amus- 
ing. But the book is throughout 
cleverly written, and the illustra- 
tions are a great help in realising 
the subject. 


BOHEMIANISM. 


When we talk of Bohemianism at 
the present day it is easier, as in so 
many others, to say what we donot 
mean rather than what wedo. We 
do not mean anything belonging to 
the people of the small central 
country of Bohemia. Neither do we 
mean the free wandering life of 
gipseydom : although George Eliot’s 
new poem, among the excitements 
and novelties of the day, may pos- 
sibly give a new impetus in this 
direction. ‘La vie Bohemienne’ is 
the latest development of our social 
growth. The Bohemian is the mo- 
dern successor of the old historic 
Alsatian. Some persons have taken 
to the life by a kind of moral ne- 
cessity, and have afterwards abided 
in it by a process of deliberate 
choice. The artist, or the ‘ special 
correspondent,’ have adopted Bohe- 
mianism in the way of business, 
but they find its habits too pleasant 
to be discarded. And many a man 
who took kindly to Bohemianism 
in early life, either through choice 
or necessity, has become wedded to 
the life, and henceforth it has not 
been in the power of human insti- 
tutions to make him an adscriptus 
glebe. I heard of a man, the other 
day, who married a very nice girl, 
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making the stipulation that he 
should be allowed to continue his 
Bohemianism without let or hin- 
drance. The young lady consented, 
being in that state of mind in which 
she would consent to most things. 
Six months after marriage, the 
brute announced that he was about 
to make an expedition into the in- 
terior of Africa, from which he 
would probably return in a year 
and a half. This is of course an 
extreme case, but it showed a 
genuine touch of Bohemianism. 
Now, as a Peripatetic, I myself am 
somewhat interested in the Bohe- 
mian., I am therefore desirous that 
the obscurity about the phrase 
should be cleared up. There is no 
very favourable meaning about it, 
but there is a less unfavourable 
and a more unfavourable meaning. 
Neither does a ‘ Bohemian’ always 
denote a wanderer. You have Bo- 
hemians stationary as well as Bohe- 
mians peripatetic. You see a gor- 
geous carriage and pair sweeping 
through the country. The servants 
and liveries are perfection; so are 
the trim lodges, the well-kept park, 
the noble conservatories. The wines 
are of the best, and that house is 
perhaps the only one in that divi- 
sion of the county where a man 
cook is kept. And yet no one goes 
to that house. .The most ambitious 
squireen of an old country family 
will hardly be seen there. The 
reason is, that there is a very ugly 
character attached to the house. It 
was the dower-house of a noble lady, 
but she ran away with her footman, 
and she and the footman are resid- 
ing there in guilty splendour. Or the 
ugliest of all ugly divorce cases is 
connected with the master or mis- 
tress of that stately hall. All the 
splendour they possess cannot dis- 
guise that hostile public opinion 
which is indicated by the public 
conspiracy to ignore them. They 
would set before us the most gor- 
geous dinner we ever beheld, my 
friendly reader, if only we would 
condescend to partake of it. Theirs 
is a Bohemian life, on its most un- 
fortunate and disastrous side. There 
is also such a thing as a Bohemian 
crowd as well as Bohemian soli- 
tude. I donot mean houses where, 
after a certain hour, there are luxu- 





rious suppers, and the cards and 
the dice—possibly loaded dice—are 
produced. There are such houses, I 
believe. ‘ I know nothing about them 
myself, knowingly interrupts my 
friend Captain de Spurs, ‘but I 
know a man who has got a cousin 
whose brother says he has been to 
such.’ ‘Never mind, de Spurs,’ I 
rejoin. I will discuss a more modi- 
fied Bohemianism than that. We 
went to that evening party in Stuc- 
conia, the other night. It was very 
good of you to take me there, for I 
had never heard of the people be- 
fore, and being in the neighbour- 
hood next day, I tried to ‘spot’ it 
again, but was utterly unable. But 
my instinct. taught me it was a 
Bohemian house. There was some- 
thing, too, decolleté about the whole 
of it—too much rouge and stare and 
slang and falsity. Iam used to some 
very queer things now. In the best 
society the great lady will wear the 
tinsel of the Palais Royal as well 
as the old family jewels; and I 
cannot be astonished by any auda- 
city of phrase which ‘ the girl of the 
period’ may employ. Still I know 
the difference between a true London 
house and a Bohemian mansion. 
There were too many foreign titles 
at the last, and of the only two 
English noblemen present one had 
no fortune and the other had no 
character. I was not surprised to 
hear that there was something 
wrong about the opulent owner of 
the house, and that he was the man 
that great Stock Exchange scandal 
was all about. 

But your Bohemian is generally 
a rover, and does not often inhabit 
a mansion of his own. He cannot 
confine himself to a single spot. He 
is impatient of restraint. He can- 
not keep money in his pocket. He 
cannot keep up his balance at his 
banker’s. He chafes against every- 
thing in the shape of a tie. One of 
them told me that his mind became 
utterly paralyzed when anything 
presented itself to him in the shape 
of a duty. Another man refused a 
very handsome appointment because 
he would have nothing to do with 
anything that looked like a moral 
obligation. I was going along a 
great London street one day, and I 
was told that a celebrated author, 
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of Bohemian propensities, was in a 
state of honourable captivity at an 
oyster-shop. It appeared that he 
had plentifully partaken of oysters, 
mitigated by appropriate beverages, 
and was in such a state that the 

ple of the shop thought it would 

an act of common humanity to 
make him take a bed there. The 
notion pleased the illustrious Bohe- 
mian, who remained in bed, eating 
bread and butter and oysters, for 
several days, and ‘washing them 
down,’ until some friends, to whom 
his services were essential, settled 
the score and carried him off by 
force of arms and violence, against 
his will. He certainly was a regular 
Bohemian. 

The artist and the literary man 
form the most favourable specimens 
of Bohemians. And so long as they 
have no domestic ties, and they may 
allege, with some show of reason, that 
their professional avocations call 
them away, there is nothing to be 
said against their Bohemianism. 
Both of them urge that it is their 
business to study nature and human 
nature. The artist declares that it 
is an absolute necessity that he 
should study at Munich or Rome; 
and he will wander into every region 
where he may ‘ realize’ nature and 
obtain pictorial effects. The literary 
man does much of the same thing ; 
but, as a rule, his heart beats true 
to London, which he recognizes as 
the world’s centre. He may be cap- 
tivated by the gay society of foreign 
capitals; he may wander amid the 
remote seclusion of mountain and 
forest; but he owns in his heart of 
hearts that there is only one Picca- 
dilly after all. Other men there 
are who, without an excuse, or the 
affectation of an excuse, feel upon 
them the Bohemian restlessness of 
travel— 

* I am become a name 

For always roaming with a hungry heart : 

For all experience is an arch where through 

Gleams the untravelled future.’ 


The worst that can be said against 
them is that these are avowed ab- 
sentees, and do not spend their 
money where they get it. I called 
upon one of these men some time 
ago. .‘Is Mr. Jones at home? I in- 
quired of the flunkey who answered 
my ring at the door-bell of Jones’s 


town house, ‘No, sir,’ answered 
Jeames, rubbing his hands and 
grinning. ‘ Mr. Jones is not at home 
just now, sir: if you please, sir, Mr. 
Jones has gone to China, sir. The 
flunkey spoke just as if Jones had 
gone into the next street, or had 
gone into Essex. I thought of that 
Bohemian Jones, who had gone off 
to China, just as weaker men go off 
to Baden-Baden. Then there is my 
illustrious friend, Lady , who 
has a royal touch of Bohemianism. 
When she travels, she travels for 
something. The flunkey will tell 
you that she has gone to Bombay, 
or to California, or to Terra del 
Fuego. And so it is. 

The popular notion of a Bohemian 
is too narrow and limited a notion. 
It is the man who ‘loafs about’ 
aimlessly; who has no stake in the 
country ; who is uncertain in his in- 
come, and still more uncertain in 
his payments; who only lives en 
the outskirts of society ; who never 
goes to a solid dinner-party, and 
never gives one; who, according to 
Act of Parliament, is a mere vaga- 
bond, as he does not work and has 
no visible means of getting a living. 
Well, doubtless there is a flavour of 
Bohemianism about all that. But 
the true notion of a Bohemian is one 
on whose presence you can never 
surely count at any time, and who 
wanders on the face of the earth 
without any permanent settled 
abode. It is perfectly conceivable 
that this is the case for no very 
creditable reasons. And in every 
case society looks upon this as some- 
thing abnormal, unsatisfactory, and 
unconstitutional: and society is in 
the right; for if everybody acted 
after this fashion there would be 
no society at all. The community 
would be resolved once more into 
its original elements. But it is also 
true that, without such men, society 
would immensely lose in spirit and 
flavour. Bohemianism gives prac- 
tical form to those doctrines of 
Liberty which the immortal Mill 
enunciates. Bohemianism represents 
the struggles, adventure, and enter- 
prise of men who, save for its great 
interest, would be altogether lacking 
in such experiences. It is said that 
Bohemianism may be fit enough for 
young men, but is altogether un- 
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fitted for those who are getting on 
in life. But this altogether depends 
upon the character of the Bohemian. 
For the most {part, men who have 
had a great deal of knocking about 
are glad to creep into some quiet 
retreat; and the more intense has 
been their career, the quieter has 
been their retreat at last. Oh! I 
have seen men fastening up their 
honeysuckle, and discoursing for 
hours about their roses, their whole 
soul absorbed in obtaining a prize 
for turnips, or improving the breed 
of sheep, who, during long evenings 
in the curtained room, can tell 
strange tales of Bohemian life— 
tales of pirates giving chase upon 
eastern seas; of mutiny or fire on 
board ship; of strange bearded 
men, with wild oaths, wild daggers, 
in Californian or Australian cities; 
of fearful tragedy or maddest comedy 
in the history of great houses, or 
world-known individuals: tales of 
peril, heroism, and temptation, 
which are altogether out of tune 
with your own mind, or the quiet, 
well-ordered English home in 


which you hear them told. They 
have lived down their Bohemianism, 
and are in the commission of the 
peace for the county. But other 
men cannot thus live down their 
Bohemianism. They fall in their 
travelling harness. Like Sue’s 
Wandering Jew, they for ever hear 
that eternal Marchez! marchez! Io- 
like, there is an westral gad in their 
hearts that for ever drives them on, 
and does not let them rest the sole 
of the foot. You must know more 
than you know before you can ex- 
plain or condemn all kinds of Bohe- 
mianism. There is perhaps some 
fire in the brain, or some vacancy in 
the heart that may account for it. 
And, after all, there is a wonderful 
system of order and compensation 
in the universe of human life. These 
wandering trackless stars have their 
eccentric orbit, which owns a pur- 
pose in the nature of things, and 
are fruitful in bringing to pass re- 
sults which ordinary agencies do 
not achieve. There is philosophy 
in things in general; and a philo- 
sophy even in Bohemianism. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE DANCE. 
A Set arranged in Eight Figures by Tom Hav. 
(ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE CLAXTON.) 


THE 


PRELUDE. 


a E dancing first in the world began 
J) With the Cavalier seul of the primitive man, 
When chaos gave way to an orderly plan, 


And all things ‘took their places ;— 
Since the spheres’ wild music struck up a tune, 
And the sun was seen to set to the moon, 
In polka, quadrille, gavotte, regadoon, 
Each age has displayed its graces. 
There have been improvements in many ways 
In what one dances and what one plays: 
What a change—to note but a single phase— 
From the pagan music of early days 
To the music of Paganini! 
It was cymbal music for simple men, 
Who played upon pipes whose stops were ten— 
In short, it was ‘ flute and brassy’ then, 
But now it is ‘Coote and Tinney.’ 
But whether in every case the dance 
Has made with music a like advance 
Is a question concerning the which perchance 
(And whether they manage it better in France) 
Good judges may fairly differ. 
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The Physiology of the Dance. 


We need not admire the style we get 

By the importation of Miss Finette ; 

And yet we must own the old ‘ First Set’ 
Could not uglier be, or stiffer. 


The awkward quadrille through which we march 
(Like an awkward-squad drill, steeped in starch) 
Is a calm one longs to ruffle; 
Yet one does not feel like a charity chap, 
Whose notion of bliss is a cellar-flap, 
Whereon with a rythmical rap-a-tap-tap, 
To cut him a double-shuffle. 


Oh! why not revive the old Minuet? 
It might have been slow and stately, yet 
It boasted a grace you'd scarce forget 
Its figures, did you but see all. 
But truce to digressions like this: I feel 
It’s time I began to consider the reel, 
Dismissing the mere ideal. 


THE DANCE AL FRESCO. 
1, THE GAMBADE CLASSICAL. 


’T was pleasant, I ween, in the Age of Gold, 
When the lovely nymphs and the Fauns so bold, 
With the laughing Cupids, and Satyrs old, 
Joined hand in hand in a ring, to hold 

A festival-dance al fresco! 
(A custom, whence we may fairly trace 
The out-door dance of each rustic race— 
A term intended, of course, to embrace 
The hops that yearly in Kent take place, 
The Maypole polka—in any case 

What villagers styled the Moresco.) 


The attire was scanty, I must allow, 

In the case of the nymphs; so airy, I vow 

No full-dressed lady of fashion, now, 
Owes less to the linendrapers. 

Gaily tripped they—a careless rout— 

To the pipe’s shrill music, circling about 

The oak, where Pan took a seat, no doubt 

(Whose feet had a touch of the goat—not gout), 
Presiding o’er all the capers. 


And as they footed it round and round, 

Each nymph smiled sweetly, as I’ll be bound, 
On the Faun—who her lover was—and frowned 
On the Satyr—who was hirsuter. 

For dancing plays an important part 

In all the so-called ‘affairs of the heart.’ 

Ask any mother of match-making art, 

With several girls in the marriage-mart, 

If dancing be not down in her chart 

As the port whence most of the court-ships start, 
And you'll find her no disputer. 


But now farewell to the Classic Age, 
It’s time we turned to the second page. 
(Although the theme on which we engage 
Is dancing, we'll have no skipping.) 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LXXIX. 
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The antique antic existeth not— 

Old Pan (in the vulgar) has gone to pot; 

Fauns, nymphs, and satyrs—ay, scot and lot— 

Are long since laid by the heels, I wot, 

And their faults and follies should be forgot, 
Since you'll not now catch them tripping ! 


2. THE WHIRLIGIG ROSHERVILLIAN. 


The dance al fresco we treat of now 

Is a very different thing, I trow— 

For what, oh! what could with grace endow 
The scene—save the skill of Watteau ? 

A bustling, riotous, good-natured mob 

Of what ‘ blood-and-culture ’—if given the job 

Of depicting the sight—would call the Snob ; 

With a general feeling of hob-and-nob: 

And ‘ Get as much fun as you can for your bob,’ 
The universal motto. 


As for dancing, they dance with a will, 
As if they never could get their fill— 
They’re strong in spirits, if not in skill ! 
Polka, mazurka, waltz, quadrille, 
Footing it merrily, Jack and Jill— 
Each Jockey has got his Jinny. 
Man and woman, and boy and girl, 
Their only delight is to twist and twirl, 
And dance their ringlets all out of curl ;— 
The field for displaying their powers of whirl 
Would certainly be a spinney. 
Hark ! the strains of the band invite 
‘ Will you dance wi’ me, miss ?>—‘ Charmed, sir, quite !’ 
And away, on ‘a toe’ that one really might 
Describe as ‘fantastic,’ but hardly ‘light ’— 
Down the middle, and left and right— 
Away goes the couple prancing. 
The stout and slender—the short and tall— 
The neat and clumsy—the huge and small— 
Uniting madly to keep up the ball 
Without a stop—as if, one and all, 
Their lives depended on dancing! 


And now and then, as they skip and jump, 

The giddy couples together bump, 

With a crash and a smash and a terrible thump, 
That ends at times in a spilling. 

For some so rapidly gallop round— 

Or get so recklessly over the ground 

With a headlong rush, as if they were bound 

Straight on, over ev’ry one else to pound, 

That many additional charges are found 
Besides the admission—a shilling. 


Ah, well! The Highlander has his fling, 
So let the Londoner have his swing, 
To shake off the cobwebs that thickly cling 
Round the City’s daily labour. 
If you are on legs of mutton fed, 
While your neighbour, who earns but his daily bread, 
Must take his capers with that instead, 
You need not sneer at your neighbour. 
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Nay ! whatever judgment some people pass, 

Who—themselves in clover—enforce, alas ! 

On others an abstinence e’en from grass, 

In my opinion the working class 

Has a paramount right to its pipe and glass, 
And eke to its pipe and tabor ! 


CODES OF CEREMONIAL. 


IL—Conbersational @bserbances. 


ORMS are the outworks which 

defend the high from the low, 
the weak from the robust, the mo- 
dest from the insolent, the retiring 
from the intrusive. Forms are in- 
dispensable to civilised, and even to 
uncivilised, society. Varying greatly 
in mode, but existing universally in 
fact, their right application is often 
a mere question of degree. To 
show one’s self ‘ unceremonious’ in 
the company of strangers would not 
be the way to ensure social success ; 
whilst intimate friends may evince 
their amiability by a ‘sans cere- 
monie’ which, however, must re- 
strain itself within the discreetest 
and most cautious limits. Free- 
and-easiness requires the utmost 
tact and delicacy in its exercise. 
Moreover, blunt, frank, and out- 
spoken people do not always appre- 
ciate the same qualities in others. 
On many occasions it is great folk 
only—or at least superiors—who 
dare venture to utter exactly what 
they think, still less to act exactly 
as they wish. The conventional 
forms of the time, the place, and 
the situation, instantly start up to 
hold them in check. Propriety, 
ceremonial, and received usages are 
despotic, admitting no appeal from 
their inflexible code. Still, it will 
be ever a question of degree, to be 
regulated by the sliding scale of 
time and opportunity. In proof of 
which there is nothing less polite, 
nothing which makes a nearer ap- 
proach to an insult, than over- 
politeness; nothing so ungracious 
as over-graciousness ; no more offen- 
sive abuse of forms than overstrained 
formality; no better mode of wound- 
ing people’s proper pride than the 


style of conduct known as ‘ conde- 
scension.’ wom 

Paradoxical as it may seem, after 
an interview with persons who have 
charmed you by their ‘ simple‘man- 
ners,’ you can rarely or never, on 
cool reflection, say that they have 
been ‘unceremonious,’ ‘sans cere- 
monie,’ regardless or defiant of esta- 
blished forms—quite the contrary. 
Only their observance of social cere- 
monial has been so polished by the 
highest art—the ars artem celare, 
the art of concealing art—that you 
experienced the pleasing effects with- 
out observing the means by which 
it was attained. For instance, in 
persons known and admired for 
their agreeable and ‘simple’ man- 
ners, you never notice any breach of 
the conventionalities, although you 
may never detect in them the atti- 
tudes of the drilling-master or the 
ways of the mistress of deportment. 
The truth is, they have passed 
through all that long ago, and have 
it so thoroughly at their fingers’ 
ends that they trouble their heads 
no more about it. These simple- 
mannered persons, nevertheless, see 
in you the slightest infraction of 
etiquette—and note it too—without 
your being aware of the circum- 
stance. 

Forms of etiquette and codes of 
ceremonial, therefore, also serve as a 
sort of freemasonry, by which mem- 
bers of good society in general (or 
members of coteries claiming to be 
subdivisions of good society) in- 
stantly know whether a stranger 
who happens to be presented to 
them is ‘one of us’ or not. Half a 
word, a slight gesture, the most 
trifling action, serve to settle all 
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doubt negatively; and as little, or 
a very little more, will often call 
forth an affirmative verdict, as in 
the case of the lady who was allowed 
to be a lady, simply because she 
helped lemon pudding with a spoon 
instead of cutting it- with a knife 
and fork. 

But manners vary so much in 
their details, both in respect to time 
and place, epoch and country, that 
the minutiz of codes become obso- 
lete after a lapse of years, or are 
strange and foreign if transplanted 
to another land and practised amidst 
a foreign race of men. At the same 
time their grand principles remain 
the same. Everywhere and at every 
period the great object of etiquette 
is to render to every one due ob- 
servance and to receive the observ- 
ance that is due to one’s self; while 
good manners are either the natural 
expression of a kindly disposition or 
an attempt to gain credit for it 
in order to secure a favourable re- 
ception. Whether natural or arti- 
ficial, the outward manifestation, the 
visible result, is exactly the same. 
Good manners imply consideration 
for others and abnegation of self, 
without any loss‘ of proper dignity. 
For servile behaviour is not good 
manners; on the contrary, any con- 
cession you make to others will be 
all the more highly valued when it 
is seen that you know what is due 
to yourself. 

‘To show that the leading prin- 
ciples of good manners are invariable 
at all times and places, we have only 
to transport ourselves in imagina- 
tion toan assembly of good company 
a hundred years (or any other in- 
terval of time) ago. Amongst our 
ancestors thus revivified we can 
easily distinguish, in spite of the 
bygone forms and diction, the lady 
and the gentleman from the vulgar 
upstart. We have no difficulty in 
deciding which fop is making him- 
self agreeable and which is presum- 
ing to be impertinent—which is a 
courtly, high-born dame, and which 
a hoyden and ademirep. We have 
no need to write to the ‘Guardian’ 
or the ‘ Spectator,’ inquiring to whom 
we may bow and to whom we may 


not, on meeting them at Ranelagh 
or on the Mall. 
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If we shift the scene geogra- 
phically instead of chronologically 
it is equally easy to distinguish good 
company from the man from 
the fellow, the emir from the fellah. 
It is in foreign countries especially 
that we discover the fundamental 
principles of good breeding to be 
everywhere one and the same, while 
minor points of py vary in 
almost every different locality. 
Those local rules are easily learned, 
and in fact are often forced on the 
stranger’s attention. Thus, at the 
baths of Leuk, in Switzerland, where 
ladies and gentlemen simmer toge- 
ther for hours in one common tepid 
pool, the public are admitted to see 
on the double condition of shutting 
the door and doffing their hats. If 
any one omits either of those acts of 
civility he is immediately called to 
order by shouts from the bathers of 
* door!’ or ‘ hat!’ as the case may be. 

At courts manners are the same— 
with a difference. The ceremonial 
of each court may vary slightly, but 
it always moves in such a deep 
wheel-rut of routine, it is so clearly 
laid out beforehand by programmes, 
announcements, chamberlains, ush- 
ers, masters of the ceremonies, and 
the like, that none but the most 
ignorant bungler can commit an 
error. Self-possession and presence 
of mind will enable any well-bred 
novice to avoid awkward blunders. 
Every sovereign has a peculiar per- 
sonal character, and every court 
takes its corresponding tone, which 
character and tone could not be kept 
secret from the world outside, how- 
ever close it might be wished to 
keep it. 

People who are destined by their 
birth and fortune to appear often 
in the presence of their sovereign 
will have little need of a code 
of ceremonial; their parents and 
friends will give them the required 
instructions. But it often happens 
that persons who do not habitually 
frequent palaces have to be pre- 
sented to the head of the state. 
They may be sent for, or they may 
have reasons for soliciting an au- 
dience. In such cases, while await- 
ing their turn of presentation in the 
antechamber, they will always find 
official gentlemen who will kindly 
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supply any information that is asked 
for. 

‘As to the respectful forms,’ ob- 
serves Madame de Brady, ‘to be 
observed on approaching princes, I 
beg you to remark that they imply 
no obligation to attribute to them 
virtues or talents which they do not 
possess. Affect, therefore, neither 
the attitude of the timid slave nor 
the behaviour of an insolent dema- 
gogue, Either style is in very bad 
taste, and is the sign of a weak head 
or of an overbearing temper.’ 

It is customary, on being intro- 
duced to a sovereign’s presence, to 
make three bows or curtsies; one 
immediately on entering, another 
after two or three steps, and a third 
when the person presented stops to 
speak or to wait until spoken to. 
During the interview the head may 
be held high without effrontery; in 
short, a modest assurance, a ‘defe- 
rential dignity should be main- 
tained. In speaking, a sovereign is 
addressed as ‘sire’ or ‘your ma- 
jesty.’ To very great ladies, besides 
their special style of address, ‘ma- 
dam’ is also applicable—to all ladies, 
indeed, from an empress to a simple 
nun or sister of charity, although 
the latter are more generally ad- 
dressed as ‘ma sceur, ‘sister.’ An 
audience granted by a very high 
personage is never, except in quite 
exceptional cases, of long continu- 
ance. Remembering this, as soon 
as you have said your say, you will 
make your bow and, unless re- 
tained, retire at once. 

* Pas de ztle, no zeal, no demon- 
strativeness, no impulsiveness,’ is as 
= rtant a rule in manners as it is 
in diplomacy. Nil admirari, to be 
asteutehed at nothing, is almost an 
imperative maxim. It is even occa- 
sionally carried so far as to answer 
to Voltaire’s ironical exclamation, 
‘Quel grand homme! Rien ne lui 
plait.’ ‘What a great man! No- 
thing pleases him.’ 

It is their quietude, their impas- 
sibility, their suppression of all out- 
ward signs of surprise, which give 
the Orientals their reputation for 
correct behaviour. In spite of the 
discrepancy of their habits with 
ours, in European society they ma- 
hifest dignity and ease. They com- 


mit no solecism, shock no received 
observances, and all in consequence 
of their excessively quiet ways. Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s wax figures offend 
nobody, nor do they. Oriental still- 
ness and imperturbability can hardly 
be adopted by Englishmen. Weare 
already accused of being proud, and 
cold, and all the rest of it, by those 
who do not know us well. Never- 
theless, in any point of manners 
about which you are doubtful in 
respect to your own action, a very 
good test is first to ask yourself 
what you would think of it if you 
saw it practised by another. If you 
then hesitate, do nothing; keep quiet, 
remain silent, and watch what others 
do. 

The rules of precedence afford a 
great assistance in avoiding confu- 
sion, misunderstanding, and discon- 
tent, not only on many ceremonial 
but eyen on many social occasions. 
When a lady or gentleman is enti- 
tled to this place or that by right of 
birth, alliance, or official position, 
no one can dispute their occupation 
of the place, or feel dissatisfied at 
being put into an inferior one when 
that position is assigned to him by 
the etiquette of the land. No one 
has a right to feel offended by a 
form or usage which is neither ex- 
ceptional nor personal in its appli- 
cation. The American traveller 
who recorded his displeasure at 
being seated below a duke at an 
English dinner-table forgot that 
precedence is a form of order which 
prevents many a_heart-burning, 
many a rankling thought, especially 
as inferiority in regard to prece- 
dence implies no inferiority in re- 
spect to merit. Whoever has any 
thought of ‘moving’ in the world 
will do well to study a ‘ Book of 
Ranks,’ and bestow more than a 
glance on a ‘Secretary’s Assistant.’ 

That codes of etiquette are not 
laws of the Medes and Persians, 
but are elastic in their application 
according to circumstances, is proved 
by such words as ‘ tact’—the per- 
ception of what is right on each 
occasion—and ‘savoir-vivre,’ used 
as a substantive—the knowing how 
to live, proper behaviour. ‘Good 
breeding,’ ‘ well-bred,’ bien or mal- 
elevé (the latter an expression of 
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severe blame in France) imply that 
there must be practice and training 
(as well as a fixed code) in order to 
produce a well-mannered person. 
To be ‘all things to all men’ re- 
quires a considerable amount of ver- 
satility. If omnis Aristippum decuit 
color, et status, et res—if Aristippus 
could accommodate himself to all 
circumstances of persons, places, 
time, and things, and yet act grace- 
fully in all—it showed that Aris- 
tippus modified Ais code of cere- 
monial entirely according to the 
style of individual in whose com- 
pany he happened to find himself. 
From all which we conclude that 
the achievement of good manners 
and social success depends less on 
any code and the strictness with 
which it is followed, than on tact 
and judicious endeavours on the 
part of the candidate. It is fally 
understood, however, not only that 
there must be implicit obedience to 
some unwritten, implied, although 
Protean, code of etiquette (including 
the old-established ceremonial of the 
locality), but also that there may be 
no violation of, nor offence given to, 
any code of manners whatsoever. 

It is clear, then, that the same 
forms and modes of behaviour are 
not applicable alike to all sorts and 
conditions of men. You can’t cut 
blocks of stone with a razor; and 
when you happen to have a block 
to deal with, in order to make an 
impression upon it you must take 
some less refined tool in hand. We 
have, for instance, lord mayors of 
London, York, &c., besides other 
mayors of lower dignity; but all 
are, a8 a rule, gentlemen in mind, 
manners, and education. Any de- 
fect that may have occurred in the 
latter they do their utmost to re- 
medy. With these worshipful offi- 
cials only contrast the illiterate 
mayors of scores of French villages, 
respecting whom stories are con- 
stantly told which surpass in ab- 
surdity any merely imaginary inci- 
dent. It is evident that we may 
regard the latter functionaries with 
less respectful awe than the former, 
even if we may not prudently treat 
them with any lack of outward de- 
ference. Thus— 

‘Hugh, with his head fall of pas- 








toral images, was driving along the 
muddy road, when a heavy-laden 
cart, whose driver would not budge 
an inch, nearly upset his light 
cabriolet. As a matter of course a 
dispute arose between Hugh and 
the carter, the latter being backed 
by his friends and colleagues. In 
the struggle Hugh received from a 
rake-handle a blow on the nose, so 
violent that the said rake-handle 
was broken. 

‘ At that moment passed the 
mayor of the village, in wooden 
shoes, coarse smock frock, and cot- 
ton nightcap. Hugh, delighted with 
that simple costume, confided in his 
worship’s wisdom, and addressed 
him as he would a patriarch. But 
the carters’ vociferation drowned 
his voice. The magistrate, after 
listening to them, gave judgment: 
“ All things considered, a rake has 
been broken, and you cannot deny 
that your nose broke it. You will pay 
three francs, the value of the rake.”’ 

This, certainly, is one of Alphonse 
Karr’s mayors; but there are plenty 
of others to match. And as are the 
mayors, so are the adjoints or de- 
puty-mayors, one of whom issued 
the following document :— 

‘ We, adjoint, in the absence and 
by special delegation of Monsieur 
the Mayor of Pontoise, do hereby 
authorise the interment, to-morrow, 
of W. F., born in Paris, aged one 
month complete, without profession, 
unmarried, &c., &c.’ 

Aristippus, thrown into the way 
of illustrious mayors and deputy- 
mayors like these, instead of treat- 
ing them as Conscript Fathers, 
would have smoked his pipe with 
them, swallowed his beer or his 
wine, and gone home to bed at the 
ten o’clock curfew—unless, to keep 
it up a little later, Monsieur le Maire 
had told the garde champétre to stop 
the pendulum of the public-house 
clock; in which case, Aristippus 
would have continued to play inter- 
minable games of Jacques and pic- 

uet. 

Although the ‘ Manuel du Bon 
Ton’ tells us that ‘ persons who do 
not speak their own language with 
purity are thereby cut off from all 
conversation,’ I do not find in any 
code that it is a great accomplish- 
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ment—indeed essential to taking a 
good position in society—to be able 
to speak your own language with 
correctness, propriety, and elegance. 
It is really a matter of the highest 
importance. ‘ Does she speak Eng- 
lish well? was an inquiry made, 
abroad, respecting a lady whose 
position at home it was wished to 
ascertain. For vulgar speech be- 
trays, if not a vulgar origin, at least 
vulgar associates ; whereas a correct, 
pronunciation, a proper choice of 
words, and a gentlemanly tone of 
voice and inflection, universaliy 
produce a favourable impression. 

Still, people who are not gifted 
with those acquirements must be 
very cautious about what they do. 
A person’s natural phraseology, 
even if incorrect, is better far than 
affectation. Unusual turns of phrase 
and fine words unnecessarily dragged 
into a commonplace conversation are 
simply ridiculous, especially as they 
have a great chance of being mis- 
applied. Persons who talk of ‘ al- 
legories on the banks of the Nile’ 
and of ‘falling over the brink of a pre- 
judice,’ are seen at once to belong to 
the Malaprop family. Their native 
dialect would be better far, because 
less pretentious, and consequently 
less open to unfriendly remarks. 

As to talk and conversation in 
general, we may record the maxim 
that, if speech is sometimes silver, 
silence is often gold. And yet if 
everybody kept silence conversa- 
tional intercourse would be at an 
end. Therefore, after protesting 
against the infallibility of codes, we 
will yet consider what they have to 
say. First, then, let us open the 
* Manuel du Bon Ton,’ an unpre- 
tending little book which has ‘ in- 
spired’ not a few larger volumes. 
Respecting politeness in conversa- 
tion, it tells us :— 

‘ Avoid all serious argumentation, 
especially on politics and religion. 
How pleasant it would be to hear 
the “Alabama” claims argued by 
Lord Hobart and “ Historicus” at 
an evening party ! 

‘If you are ever so much in the 
right, yield with a good grace when 
you perceive that a discussion is 
getting warm, and threatens to end 
in a downright quarrel. 


‘ Talking politics in the presence 
of ladies is proving at once that you 
are deficient both in tact and in po- 
liteness. 

‘ No one except a fool will obsti- 
nately maintain his own opinion. 

‘ He is a still greater fool who 
tells you, “If I were minister, if I 
were the government, I would do 
this, or that.” He reminds you of 
Jeannot, the ambitious swineherd, 
who said, “ If I werea king, I would 
keep my pigs on horseback.” A 
man of sense always remains in his 
proper place. Many a man who 
cannot govern his servants, his 
children, or his wife, is absurd 
enough to believe himself capable 
of governing the state. 

‘If you have any strongly pro- 
nounced opinion in politics, it is 
useless to parade it in society, and 
intolerant to force others to adopt it. 

‘ The true spirit of conversation 
consists less in displaying one’s own 
cleverness than in bringing out the 
cleverness of other people. The 
person who quits your company 
satisfied with himself and with what 
he has said, is at least quite as satis- 
fied with you. 

‘ To listen well is almost as indis- 
pensable as to talk well; and it is 
by that token especially that you 
know the man of bon ton and of 
good society. If you wish -people 
to listen to you, you must listen to 
them, or at least appear to do so. 

‘ However clever a speaker may 
be, a good listener shows at least 
an equal amount of cleverness. 

‘ Exercise extreme patience in 
hearing out to the end the discourse 
of old people, who are apt to be long- 
winded in their talk. 

* However absurd may be a tale 
which is told you, if the narrator 
assures you that it is true, you must 
appear to believe it thoroughly ; that 
is, you must give no sign of incre- 
dulity. 

‘When any one is speaking, it is 
absolutely impudent to yawn, to 
hum an air, to pick your teeth, to 
drum with your fingers on a piece 
of furniture, to whisper in a neigh- 
bour’s ear, to take a letter out of 
your pocket and read it, to look at 
your watch, &c., &c. 

‘ It is the height of impertinence 
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to interrupt a speaker, whether to 
correct an error of facts or dates, or 
to help his memory, or to suggest a 
word which he seems to be hunting 
for. It is almost brutal to take up 
a story he has begun, with the idea 
of concluding it better than he 
could. 

‘ Speak of yourself as little as pos- 
sible, either for good or for evil. 
Self-praise is almost idiotic, while 
self-blame is either transparent hy- 
pocrisy, or fishing for compliments, 
or simply an act of pure stupidity. 
People will be sure to find out your 
faults quite fast enough without 
your telling them. 

‘ Except in case of being requested 
to do so, never talk of your own 
private studies nor of your particu- 
lar and professional occupations— 
unless you wish to send your hearers 
to sleep. This is the rock which 
shipwrecks lawyers, merchants, 
financiers, &c. Literary men and 
women, artists, and amiable people 
leading a life of leisure, have a better 
chance of avoiding those dangers. 

‘ Ina stormy discussion, take care 
not to side with either party ; in fact, 
do not mix yourself up with the 
debate, unless you have a hope of 
calming the disputants. 

‘Gesticulate as little as you can 
while speaking, unless you wish to 
be taken for a fourth-rate actor. 

‘In a general conversation, never 
joke with a superior, however inno- 
cent your pleasantry may be. 

‘If not through goodness of heart, 
at least out of prudence, abstain 
from any remark which has the 
slightest tendency to false state- 
ment, ill-nature, calumny, back- 
biting—from whatever, in short, can 
wound or injure absent persons. A 
very clever woman, not unkind at 
bottom, but who never could keep 
within her lips a bon mot or epi- 
gram, however hard it might hit 
her dearest friend, was left without 
a friend to close her eyes. 

‘ To season your talk with an oath 
in a drawing-room is to proclaim 
that you are not in the habit of en- 
tering drawing-rooms. It is need- 
less to add that no indelicate or 
even equivocal observation ever 


issues from the mouth of a well-bred 
man.’ 





While rendering all justice to 
French politeness and to French 
codes of ceremonial, there is one 
item on the roll of conversational 
good manners in which I hold we 
have the superiority—namely, in the 
habit of interlarding questions with 
their everyday talk. At the most 
unexpected times and places, you 
will be abruptly assailed by the 
most unlooked-for and (at home) 
unusual questions. 

‘Where did you meet with this ?’ 
‘When did you buy that? 1‘ How 
much did it cost? ‘ Are there any 
more remaining like it?’ ‘ Where 
are you going to?’ ‘ What are you 
going to do there?’ ‘ Where did 
you come from last?’ ‘ What hotel 
did you sleep at?’ ‘ What is your 
age?’ ‘ What is Aer age? ‘Is she 
your wife or your eldest daughter ?’ 
‘What is your object in reading 
that book?’ ‘Where do you re- 
side?” ‘Why do you do this? 
‘Why don’t you do that? and 
other inquiries, capable of as much 
variation as the patterns in a kalei- 
descope, are put, not only withoat 
any intention of, but even without 
any consciousness of possible imper- 
tinence. It is mere curiosity, mean- 
ing no harm—the inquisitive thought 
thoughtlessly escaping by the lips— 
idle talk; no more: often uttered 
for want of knowing what else to say. 

It is as well to know this, on a 
first visit to the Continent; to avoid 
taking offence when no offence has 
been intended. Itis a habit—a bad 
habit, according to some people’s 
notions—which is practised without 
previous reflection. None of the 
numerous ‘ Civilités’ and ‘ Manuals 
of Politeness’ which exist in French 
make any allusion to the fault. 
Whether you try to ward off the 
operation of being questioned by 
serious remonstrance or by treating 
it jocosely, in either case resistance 
will prove in vain. 

‘ Excuse me,’ you will say to a 
French acquaintance, ‘ but the ques- 
tions you are putting are what we 
English consider indiscreet.’ (‘ In- 
discreet’ is the word to use, being 
quite parliamentary, and yet imply- 
ing blame.) ‘ If you were my father, 
or double my age—which, according 
to the present duration of human 














life, it is not likely you will ever be 
—or of very superior rank, you 
might put questions to me, without 
taking a liberty. (Here your French 
friend will be certain to open his 
eyes very wide.) But as I am your 
equal in every respect—excepting 
(with a courteous bow) your great 
acquirements and your brilliant ta- 
lents—I hold that you have xot the 
right to do so without a breach of 
convenance or propriety.’ 

‘ J do not think it indiscreet, he 
will say, with a surprised air of in- 
jured innocence. ‘ There is no harm 
in the questions I have asked. You 
may ask me any questions you 
please.’ 

‘I never do so, as you may have 
remarked,’ you reply. ‘1 don't 
choose to do so; for I should feel 
myself guilty of rudeness in asking 
questions relating to your private 
and personal affairs. I was taught 
in England that, even among equals, 
it is unpolite to put too many or 
too pressing questions; and that 
from juniors to elders, and persons 
- Of inferior to those of higher rank, 

they are quite in opposition to the 
rules of politeness. Even common 
and ordinary inquiries are better 
made in a hypothetical than in an 
interrogative form. For instance: 
it is more polite, we hold, for a 
young person to say.to a superior 
or an elder, “I hope you are well 
to-day,” than to ask directly, “ How 
do you do?”’ 

‘ Par exemple!’ exclaims your as- 
tonished pupil. ‘ That isa little too 
much like Chinese etiquette.’ 

‘Never mind if it be; all the 
greater credit to Chinese good 
breeding,’ you plead. ‘ I don’t know 
how it is at your Imperial Court; 
but, in England, no one presumes 
to ask the Queen a question. What 
would Napoleon III. reply, were a 
gentleman to ask him, innocently 
and offhand, “ When the Pope was 
coming to France to crown him?” 
“ What induced him to publish the 
‘Life of Cesar,” and whether any- 
body helped him to write it?” or 
“How he meant to employ his 
newly organised army, when he had 

got it?”’ 

‘ But you are putting an extreme 
case,’ your friend will remonstrate. 
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‘Of course,” you answer; ‘the 
better to confirm the rule that ques- 
tions, to keep within the bounds of 
propriety, must be asked with great 
discretion and forbearance. A ques- 
tioner, too, who insists unduly, 
exposes himself to be pulled up 
sharply, in which case no one pities 
him. We had a poet, named Pope; 
indeed a great poet, but sour in 
temper and deformed in person. 
After teazing an acquaintance with 
annoying questions, the other said 
something about a note of interro- 
gation. “And pray, sir, what is a 
note of interrogation?” asked Pope. 
“A little crooked thing that asks 
questions,” was the pungent reply.’ 

All which leaves your friend of 
the inquiring turn of mind just 
as it found him. 

Another mode of rebuking undue 
inquisitiveness is to answer every 
question with perfect good-nature, 
and then to add an overwhelming 
amount of further information, 
which you pretend to suppose may 
be interesting to the inquirer. Some 
persons may thus be shamed; others 
not. We have tried the experiment 
on French interrogators—not of very 
high degree, certainly. Curiosity 
having been expressed to learn a 
few minutie of an Englishman’s 
daily ways and doings, we have 
related all that was wanted, and a 
great deal more, detailing our hour 
of rising, how long we took to dress, 
how we breakfasted, what occupied 
our mornings, where we took our 
walks, and accompanied by whom, 
what we were to have for dinner, 
at what o’clock, how much it cost, 
when we retired to rest, and in 
what form of bed. But this auto- 
biography, gravely related, had the 
very reverse of the effect intended. 
Instead of being received as an 
ironical rebuff, it was taken for a 
confidential communication, very 
frank and friendly, fraternal and 
familiar,as became u bon gargon dis- 
posed to make himself agreeable, 
and quite unlike the usual morgue 
displayed by the haughty sons of 
Albion. 

There cannot be a better proof of 
the want of good taste manifested 
by asking too frequent or too prying 
questions in general society, than 
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the dislike we often feel ourselves to 
answering questions, even to those 
who have a right to ask them. 
Sovereigns, for instance, who may 
not be questioned, enjoy a special 
privilege of questioning. Not being 
intimate with many crowned heads, 
we cannot say how far the present 
race of monarchs abuse it; but, if 
too far indulged in, it must make 
their conversation anything but en- 
tertaining. Even kings may ques- 
tion more than is pleasant. We 
once had a king, George IIT., whose 
interrogative propensities made him 
the subject of many a ridiculous 
story. An irreverent rhymster, 
under the pseudonym of Peter Pin- 
dar, was constantly using him as a 
laughing-stock ; witness the dump- 
ling anecdote. At the sight of an 
uncooked apple-dumpling, Royalty 
asks, ‘What makes it so hard ?— 
‘ Please your Majesty, the apple.’ 


> 
*“ Very astonishing indeed! Strange thing!” 
Turning the dumpling round, rejoined the king. 
“ Strange I should never of a dumpling dream! 
But, Goody, tell me, where, where, where’s the 
seam ?”” 
“Sir, there's no seam,” quoth she. “I never 
knew 
That folks did apple-dumplings sew !” 
“No!” cry’d the staring monarch, with a grin; 
“ How, how the devil got the apple in?’’ 


Again, on the occasion of his 
visit to Whitbread’s Brewery— 
‘To Whitbread now deign’d Majesty to say, 

“ Whitbread, are all your horses fond of hay ?” 

“ Yes, please your Majesty,” in humble notes 

The brewer answered ; “also, sir, of oats, 

Another thing my horses too maintains, 

And that, an’t please your Majesty, is grains.” 

“Grains, grains?” said Majesty, “to fill their 
crops? 

Grains, grains? that comes from hops? Yes, 
hops, hops, hops !""’ 


Which mistake being corrected with 
courtier-like suavity, there soon fol- 
lowed another hailstorm of ques- 
tions, until— 
* Whitbread said inward, “May I be curst 
If | know what to answer first.”’’ 


According to Rouchefoucauld, 
one of the reasons why so few people 
make themselves agreeable in con- 
versation, is because almost every 
one thinks more about what he him- 
self has to say than about the 
answer he shall give to what is 


said to him. Even well-behaved 
people think it sufficient to compose 
their countenance into an appeur- 
ance of attention, while at the same 
time both their eyes and their gene- 
ral attitude betray that their mind 
is wandering from the remarks ad- 
dressed to them, and is occupied 
only with the observations which 
they themselves wish to make. 

We often excuse people whose 
talk wearies us, but we never excuse 
those whom our talk wearies ; which 
is another motive for carefully 
watching our opportunities for ex- 
pressing what we have to say. It 
is well to remember that people do 
not care about admiring or being 
pleased with you, while they do 
care about your admiring or being 
pleased with them. They are much 
less anxious to gain information, or 
even to receive entertainment, than 
to be themselves appreciated and 
applauded ; it is therefore a delicate 
proof of refinement to indulge those 
with whom you converse in that de- 
sire. 

Social talk is like a mountain- 
stream. Dried up, or scanty, it is 
unpleasing and useless; moderate 
in quantity, clear and bright in 
quality, it is one of the things 
which bring the greatest solace to 
man. Immoderate and overflowing, 
it becomes a detestable tyrant, a 
mischievous torrent. It respects 
nothing. It is troubled and un- 
reasoning, carrying along with it 
sticks, straws, all sorts of worthless 
rubbish ; in short, so far from wish- 
ing to follow it, everybody who can 
runs away from it, as from an un- 
bearable nuisance. 

A certain lady, not without talent, 
was pitiless in her overwhelming 
flow of speech. When once she 
opened her conversational sluice- 
gates everybody else was inundated. 

You might as well try to stop the 
rising tide. 

Some unkind friends, to have a 
laugh at her expense, begged per- 
mission to introduce to her a young 
gentleman of very remarkable ac- 
quirements. She consented, and 
received him in the most gracious 
manner; but before he had time to 
open his mouth, she went off at full 
speed, discussing all sorts of topics, 


















and putting hosts of questions with- 
out giving him an opportunity to 
make a reply. At last the gentle- 
man bowed and took his leave. 

‘ Well, what do you think of him ?’ 
his introducers inquired. 

‘A most agreeable man—exceed- 
ingly intelligent ; it is a long time 
since I have met so well-informed 
@ person.’ 

‘True; you have judged him 
rightly,’ they replied. ‘ Poor fellow! 
he has only one fault—or rather one 
misfortune. ’Tis a pity such a nice 
young man should be deaf and 
dumb!’ 

We often repent of having spoken : 
we rarely repent of having held our 
tongue. 

Compliments are permissible ; but 
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they require very delicate manage- 
ment. A complimentary reply, ° 
therefore, is in much better taste 
than a set compliment, which may 
have been prepared beforehand. 

One day Chateaubriand, already 
far advanced in years, happened to 
meet in a drawing-room Rachel, 
the tragedian, who, although still 
quite young, was the object of 
general admiration. 

‘What a pity, said the writer, 
‘to be obliged to die when such 
charming things are making their 
appearance in the world!’ 

‘In some cases, perhaps,’ replied 
the actress. ‘ But, you know, mon- 
sieur, there are men who have the 
privilege of immortality.’ 


TWICE TRAPPED. 
G Story in Werse, with or withaut a Moral. 


Yee years ago, when skies were blue, 
And world and life were gay, 
I fell in love, as all men do, 
And courted, one long summer through, 
My Mistress May. 


Soft cheeks she had, and golden hair, 
And eyes of limpid grey, 
Light eyes—light love—and neither 


rare, 
What matter, if I thought her fair, 
My Mistress May ? 


I gave my girl a golden ring 
One foolish August day. 
Quoth I, ‘ It is a sacred thing, 
To bind our loves in endless spring, 
My Mistress May.’ 


Demure and low she answered me,— 
(What else should any say ?)— 
‘For good, for worse, the pledge shall be 
Till death the bond of fealty 
For Mistress May.’ 


Next month somehow, by Fate’s de- 
sign— 
For Fate will have her way— 
Two eyes of brown looked out on mine, 
Two eyes of brown that were not thine, 
My Mistress May ! 


Two eyes so soft, with such sweet wile 
Of tender southern ray— 

I sunned myself in Olive’s smile, 

Forgetting for a little while 

My Mistress May. 








Till once in this unholy mood, 
It fell upon a day, 
We sat together in the wood, 
Nor guessed that close behind us stood 
My Mistress May. 


Sweet Olive leaned her lips to me— 
Sach rosy lips were they !— 
I kissed them once or twice maybe, 
And kissed again, nor thought of thee, 
My Mistress May ! 


Next morning, where the rivulet 
Falls down in sheeted spray, 
By banks of reed and violet, 
I walked alone, and grieving, met 
My Mistress May. 


She knew me coming by my tread, 
But yet she turned away, 
And bit her lipsand tossed her head— 
*‘ What! will you leave me so,’ I said, 
* My Mistress May ?” 


Quoth she, ‘It was not thus before 
You mocked me yesterday : 
I hold you love of mine no more, 
For broken is the faith you swore 
To Mistress May.’ 


* Good heavens ’ I cried, for I was hot, 
‘I swear it was but play. 

Let the girl go—I heed her not!’ 

‘Nay,’ quoth she then, ‘ but you forgot 

Your Mistress May.’ 
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* Forshame !’ I said; ‘in whimslike this 


Your weakness you betray. 
What! shall a life of love and bliss 
Be forfeit for a sorry kiss, 

My Mistress May ?” 


But she: ‘Sir, give me leave to speak 
The last words I shall say— 
I take it you were far more weak 
To wrong, for such a foolish freak, 
Your Mistress May.’ 


yz 


‘I sunacd myself in Olive’s smile.’ 


Cried I, ‘This wrangling sets me Alas! how shall I tell the rest? 
wild ; There came that selfsame da 
A truce to reasoning, pray ! A packet sealed, with arms p- 
I think you take me for a child, And on the fold my name, addressed 
Or hold my temper wondrous mild, By Mistress May. 
Fair Mistress May ! A 
Thought I, ‘ Here’s sunshine after rain ! 
* But since your passion runs so high, But lo! within it lay 
I wish your grace good day, My ring of promise snapt in twain, 
And better humour by-and-by. And these three words, ‘writ fair and 
Farewell.’ Aud so we —m | [ plain : 
And Mistress May. ‘From Mistress May.’ 














* Ah, well !’ I cried, ‘ the proverb's true, 
“ In sunshine make your hay ;” 
Sweet Olive straightway now I'll woo, 
Sith I must have no more to do 
With Mistress May !’ 


The note I tore in pieces three, 
The ring I flung away, 
And laughed to think that I was free, 
And Olive now my bride should be, 
Not Mistress May. 


‘ But,’ quoth I, ‘ Fortune will not wait : 
“ There's danger in delay.” 
She stands beside the garden gate ; 
So quick! to be revenged on Fate 
And Mistress May !’ 


So said, so done. She drooped her head 
Till I had had my say, 
And then, ‘ Forgive me, sir,’ she said, 
* But people say you mean to wed 
With Mistress May.’ 
* Tis false !’ I cried ; ‘ for Olive, sweet, 
Brown eyes eclipsed the grey. 
I lay my fortune at your feet— 
For you alone my pulses beat, 
Not Mistress May.’ 
* Why, then,’ she said, ‘ but was it this ?— 
“I swear it was but play : 
Shall years of love and married bliss 
Be forfeit for a sorry kiss, 
My Mistress May ?” 
‘ I thank you, sir,’ and here she smiled ; 
‘ But, certes, I must say, 
“You seem to take me for a child, 
Or hold my temper wondrous mild,” 
Like Mistress May.’ 
* Why, heavens!’ I cried, ‘is this a plot? 
What words are these you say ?’ 
She answered, ‘ Nay, have you forgot ? 
“ Let Olive go, I heed her not, 
Sweet Mistress May.” 


* When next you scold with sweethearts, 
look 
None else be in the way ; 
For down this morning by the brook 
I sat at work, when you forsook 
Your Mistress May. 


*“ And since your temper's over free, 
I wish your grace good-day,” 
For love that can so changeful be 
I think will never mate with me 
Nor Mistress May.’ 


With that, she laughed like one elate, 
And lightly tripped away ; 
I stood alone beside the gate, 
And railed at Olive and at Fate, 
And Mistress May. 
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Twice trapped by watchers from behind, 
Twice jilted in a day, 
My new love scorned, my old resigned, 
All lost, Olivia, peace of mind, 
And Mistress May. 


* But, faith!’ said I, 
place, 

I swear, by break of day ; 
For after such a sore disgrace 
How shall I brave Olivia’s face 

Or Mistress May ?” 


*T'll leave the 


So homeward down the lane I strode, 
And passed upon my way 
The old brick house of ancient mode, 
Low-roofed and arched, wherein abode 
My Mistress May. 


Two lovers stood beside the door 
Fall in the moonlight ray, 
As I had stood in days of yore, 
As I should stand now never more 
With Mistress May. 


Iknew the man — Lestrange — and 
she? 
Fair-haired and tall !—But stay !— 
Thought I, ‘Ill hide beneath this 
tree, 
And listen if indeed it be 
My Mistress May.’ 


* Trust me, dear Fred, for I'll be true 
Till death,’ I heard her say. 
O traitress! well the voice I knew! 
And forth I stepped, and looked on you, 
My Mistress May! 


I’ll yield no more to women’s eyes, 
Though they be brown or grey ; 
For half the sex are over wise, 
And all the rest are faithless spies, 
Like Mistress May. 


Yet, wheresoe’er my tale I tell, 
The listeners laugh, and say, 
* You earned the penance that befell, 
And, certes, she repaid you well, 
Your Mistress May !’ 


*Amen!’ I cry; ‘but yet I’m free, 
And through the world I stray. 
One foot on land, and one on sea; 
For what is Olive now to me, 
Or Mistress May ?’ 


But sore I suffer for my crime ; 
For since that fatal day 
My words run all to one dull rhyme, 
Like bells to an incessant chime, 
Of * Mistress, Mistress May!’ 


ain 
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MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


HAT a charming portrait of a 
fair tambour-worker is that 
before us! How sweet and frank is 
her glance as she looks up from the 
frame over which her delicate fingers 
are playing, all unconscious of the 
admiration she is exciting! What 
naiveté, ingenuoushess, innocence in 
her countenance; what native sim- 
plicity in the attitude, what artless 
elegance in the dress! 

She has the face of an angel, the 
form of a Venus, the skill of Apelles, 
and the wisdom of Minerva. ‘ Love 
saw her sleeping and took her 
for Psyche; she woke, and he went 
away inconsolable,’ said or sang an 
admiring abbé and incipient car- 
dinal. ‘She is a demon in disguise, 
profligate, rapacious, selfish, cold- 
hearted —the evil genius of her 
country,’ wrote a stern, perhaps dis- 
appointed, politician. 

The name of the artist and of the 
sitter will explain the charm of the 
picture and in a measure account for 
these contradictory estimates of the 
character. The painter is Greuze, 
the lady represented the Marquise 
de Pompadour. The original paint- 
ing is at Hampton Court, No. 776 in 
the catalogue, No. 986 on the regis- 
ter: you will do well to examine it 
next time you visit the old palace. 

The prominent part which ladies 
—not always of immaculate morals, 
but almost always of distinguished 
beauty, accomplishments, or wit— 
have played in the highest circles 
of French society has often been in- 
stanced as a proof of the gallantry 
of our lively neighbours. It is at 
least a distinctive feature of the 
national character. We have had 
imitations of those exquisite salons 
and presiding déesses, but the imita- 
tions have been tame, the imitators 
inadequate, their influence confined 
andevanescent. In other European 
capitals there have hardly been 
even imitations. The institution is 
essentially national, and likely to 
remain so; and even in France it 
may be considered almost a thing 
of the past, a tradition of the ancien 
régime. What there is of it now 
looks very much of a travestie. 

Long as is the list of remarkable 


women to whom has been ceded the 
réle of giving the tone to court and 
society in France, none has reigned 
with a firmer power, and none has 
had wider or more lasting influence 
than the Marquise de Pompadour, 
née Jeanne-Antoinette Poisson. 

It is a curious and not uninstruc- 
tive history, that of the Pompadour. 

Her father was an army contractor, 
disgraced, rehabilitated; as would 
seem, not rich; vulgar, uneducated, 
altogether insignificant. Her mother 
—well, scandal, when it wished te 
wound the daughter, spoke ill of 
the mother in various ways; but 
whether truly or not it is perhaps 
too late to ascertain, and is hardly 
worth while to inquire. But for 
her daughter she would not have 
been spoken of at all, and her me- 
mory may be allowed to rest in its 
natural obscurity. It is pretty cer- 
tain, however, that whether edu- 
cated or, as is more likely, compara- 
tively illiterate, she was clever and 
clear-headed, without being over- 
scrupulous; saw her daughter's 
capabilities, and employed all her 
skill and shrewdness in training la 
belle Poisson to make a more con- 
spicuous figure in the world than 
she had made herself. 

Jeanne-Antoinette was born at 
Paris in 1720 say the earlier ac- 
counts, in 1723 insists her latest 
and most devcted biographer : and 
it is only fair to give a lady, and 
especially a French lady, the benefit 
of a doubt in so important a matter 
as three years in the date of her 
birth. Beauty, cleverness, and in- 
dustry were early developed in her. 
When a mere child she charmed all 
who saw her by the grace of her 
movements, her skill in drawing 
and song, her lively and intelligent 
talk. Her mother, acting under the 
advice, and assisted by the purse, 
of M. Lenormand de Turneheim— 
a wealthy fermier-général, a family 
friend whom we shall meet again— 
determined to give her the educa- 
tion of an artist, without as yet de- 
ciding whether she should follow 
art as a profession. She was little 
more than twelve when she began 
to paint and to engrave on copper, 
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and somewhat later she even learnt 
the difficult and tedious process of 
gem-engraving. At the same time 
she studied singing, the lute, and 
the harpsichord. In music her 
master was the famous Géliotte ; in 
design she had the counsel of the 
equally famous Vien. 

These varied and, as might be 
supposed, conflicting studies led 
neither to disgust with all or neg- 
lect of any. Though credited with 
brilliant talents, the young Antoi- 
nette was docile, industrious, and 
persevering, and had then, as ever 
after, her feelings and inclinations 
under strict control. In each of her 
studies she met with equal success 
and applause. Her own predilec- 
tion was for engraving, and she 
soon acquired so much facility in 
the use of the etching-needle as to 
give promise of a respectable if not 
an eminent career, if engraving were 
selected as her profession. 

But Madame Poisson was now 
brooding over new schemes. An- 
toinette’s beauty, talents, and fasci- 
nating manners were attracting so 
much notice that she felt sure a 
more rapid and brilliant road to 
fortune lay open to her than the 
burin would supply. . ‘C’est un 
morceau de Roi,’ said the sage ma- 
tron, and her training must be 
adapted to her noble ambition. En- 
graving would endanger the beauty 
of her hands, and must be aban- 
doned. The chief aim at present 
must be to cultivate the personal 
graces. For a while dancing was 
taade the principal pursuit; acting 
in the little operas and comedies, 
which it was the fashion to per- 
form in the salons, was the chief 
relaxation. In the grand salons of 
Paris the leading actors and ac- 
tresses—and Grandval and Mdlile. 
Clairon were of the number—took 
a share in these performances. Yet 
the play was but a part of the enter- 
tainment, the hostess priding herself 
as much on the spirit and intelli- 
gence of the conversation as on the 
success of the comedy or the music, 
and taking as much pains to secure 
the presence of the Voltaires and 
Marmontels, and other famous con- 
versationalists, as she did to secure 
the popular actors, dancers, and 


singers. Mdlle. Poisson’s beauty, 
vivacity, and accomplishments 
opened to her the doors of the most 
distinguished salons, and she was 
not slow to benefit by the opportu- 
nities they afforded her. It was a 
maxim with mamma that the mind 
must be trained to make the right 
use of beauty, and the daughter was 
an apt pupil. ‘Make the most of 
your beauty while it lasts,’ said Ma- 
dame, ‘ but it will be over at thirty, 
and then, unless you have some- 
thing better to fall back upon, your 
power is lost and you are nothing.’ 
In this case the ‘something better’ 
was provided. ‘She has received 
all the education possible,’ wrote of 
her the Avocat Barbier, when she 
was emerging into notoriety. If 
she had not received all the educa- 
tion possible, she had received all 
the education necessary for her pur- 
pose. She knew little or nothing of 
books; she had none of the ologies ; 
was ignorant of every language but 
her own. But she could design 
with the facility of an artist; her 
touch on the harpsichord was en- 
chanting; she could take a part 
with Clairon in a little comedy, or 
dance in a little ballet, when a ballet 
was the vehicle for the display of 
pantomimic grace; sing exquisitely 
(‘and she knows a hundred amusing 
songs’); ride on horseback 2 mer- 
veille; tell a story piquantly; was 
apt at repartee; extremely hand- 
some; a charming dresser ; in short, 
a mistress of all the coquetries, and 
—on the sunny side of seventeen. 
So armed and trained for conquest, 
she could hardly fail to conquer. 

An old_ fermier-général, the 
wealthiest of his class, fluttered 
after her, but he had hardly singed 
his wings when he drooped and 
died. Madame was at a loss how to 
dispose of her daughter, and M. 
Lenormand de Turneheim again 
came in as deus ex machind. He 
had a nephew, M. Lenormand 
d’Etoilles, sous-fermier général, 
wealthy, amiable, just made for 
Mademoiselle. They were married, 
January, 1739, the lady being in her 
fifteenth (or was it her eighteenth ?) 
year. Ah, but she was happy now! 
Had her own salon, where she could 
gather some notables about her, and 
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play and sing; her country house, 
her carriage; moved in good society, 
and, to crown all, within the year a 
little daughter was added to the 
family group. 

Yet to be only Madame Lenor- 
mand d’Etoilles—was this a suffi- 
cient result of so much loveliness, 
such wit and patient culture? 
Madame could hardly think so. She 
had cherished that saying of maman. 
The king often came to hunt in 
the forest of Senart, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which was her country 
house; might she not possibly fasci- 
nate him? She addressed herself 
resolutely to the trial. Sometimes 
she drove her phaeton through the 
allées, sometimes she mounted on 
horseback and rode into the thickest 
parts of the forest or showed herself 
foremost in the chase. She caught 
the eye of the king, and received a 
passing notice; but no more. The 
king— Louis the Well-beloved—was 
at this time under the sway of the 
Duchesse de Chiteauroux, who 
would brook no rival. It was hard 
to bear—but at length the duchess 
died, and majesty needed consola- 
tion. At a grand hunt Madame 
d’Etoilles appeared habited as Diana, 
and, approaching the king, made as 
though she would despatch a shaft 
at the royal heart. His majesty 
gallantly stooped to deprecate the 
wrath of the goddess, was charmed 
with the esprit of her reply-—and 
on his return could think of nothing 
but the fair huntress. He begged 
an interview. M. d’Etoilles was 
complaisant. Mon oncle, the good 
M. Lenormand de Turneheim, lent 
his house for the meeting. The 
king was more pleased than before. 
The husband retired to a post in 
the country. A judicial separation 
was obtained in order to satisfy the 
pious scruples of majesty, and in the 
early months of 1745, Madame 
d’Etoilles—d’Etoilles no longer— 
was created Marquise de Pompadour, 
and formally presented to the queen 
and the royal princes and prin- 
cesses. 

She had at last scaled the height 
—could she maintain her footing 
there? Her intellect was too pene- 
trating, her mind too ionless 
for her to conceal from herself that 


the task was far more difficult than 
that she had achieved. But she 
addressed herself to it with rare 
skill, and was rewarded with entire 
success. For nineteen years she 
was the virtual ruler of France. 
Despite of open enmity and secret 
intrigue, of growing years and fail- 
ing health and fading beauty; of 
the exertions of the royal family 
and the execrations of the people, 
she maintained to the day of her 
death her ascendancy over the mind 
of the king, though she had long 
lost her hold on his passion. Once 
only was her reign seriously im- 
perilled. When Damiens made his 
mad attempt upon the life of Louis, 
the king, terribly frightened at his 
wound, made over the exercise of 
the regal authority to the Dauphin, 
one of whose first acts was to order 
the Marquise to withdraw from Ver- 
sailles. But the wound proved 
slight; the king quickly recovered ; 
the minister who had advised the 
measure was disgraced; and the 
Pompadour was in greater favour 
than ever. 

The system by which the Pom- 
padour swayed her sovereign was 
simple. Louis XV. was indolent, 
sensual, egotistical; indifferent to 
the sufferings of his people, unlike 
his predecessors, indifferent even to 
glory; believing that France was 
created only for him, yet averse to 
the consideration of public affairs, a 
man wholly given up to self-indul- 
gence. The Marquise saw that her 
part was to provide for him con- 
stant amusement, gratification. It 
was a hard and wearisome employ- 
ment, but she made the best of it. 
The reign of the Pompadour was a 
period of rampant vice, but over 
what might have been merely base 
and ignoble she threw an outer garb 
of refinement. 

Never did the French court wear 
such an air of voluptuous yet ele- 
gant gaiety as during the nineteen 
years of her reign. Louis lavished 
houses and land upon the Marquise, 
but they were insufficient to meet 
her expenses ; and it was not till she 
was able to make almost unlimited 
calls upon the national exchequer 
that her genius for splendour found 
free scope. Of her houses, Choissy, 
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‘seat of soft delight,’ was that to 
which the king most loved to resort 
without the trappings of royalty. 
Here, surrounded with every appli- 
ance of luxury, she gathered about 
her the proudest of the nobles, states- 
men, and soldiers, the most brilliant 
of the men of Jetters and artists, 
and the fairest of the ladies of 
France. Here wits talked their 
brightest, women looked and dressed 
their best. The sweetest voices and 
ablest musicians charmed the ear 
with their melodies; the choicest 
flowers loaded the air with their 
perfumes; the walls were graced 
with pictures and sculpture. The 
Marquise had lost none of her 
delight in theatrical amusements, 
and at Choissy she repeatedly im- 
provised a little opera, or comedy, 
or divertissement. These pleased 
the king so well that she had a 
theatre constructed, Gabriel the 
court architect farnishing the de- 
sign, and Boucher painting the 
decorations. The actors were per- 
sonages of rank—marshals, dukes, 
countesses, or one or other of the 
lions of the hour. Sometimes the 
Marquise herself performed. Oc- 
casionally the king, who was proud 
of his voice—which Madame as- 
sured him was divine—would de- 
light his courtiers by taking part in 
a petit concert, or joining the Mar- 
quise and Géliotte in a trio. The 
Due de la Valliére was director of 
the theatre; the Abbé de Lagarde 
prompter. At the representation of 
Voltaire’s ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ Mar- 
shal Saxe played Euphémon, the 
Due de Coigny Lise, and the Pom- 
padour Murthe. The play, we may 
well believe, was a grand success, 
the king being foremost to applaud. 
Pieces by Crébillon and Rousseau 
were as splendidly supported. 

All this elegant trifling we have 
come to see was serious work on the 
part of the Marquise, a welcome 
means of ridding himself of the 
weary hours on the part of the king; 
but how excuse Saxe, the greatest 
soldier of France, if not, as he was 
told, of Europe, in the midst of 
war, and on the shady side of fifty, 
sharing so actively in these fri- 
volities? We need not take it aw 
sérieux. Have not our own mar- 
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shals, in graver times, taken part in 
a play? Before us lies a letter 
written by that fine old Field-Mar- 
shal, the Earl of Combermere, in 
which he says ‘ We are going to play 
“ Bombastes Furioso” at the Abbey 
Sir John Elley [the dashing cavalry 
officer} plays Bombastes. I am to 
take the part of Artaxominous, and 
Wellington Fusbos.’ We may ex- 
cuse Saxe playing Euphémon to the 
Marthe of the fair Marquise. 

It was to follow the plays that the 
Pompadour invented the famous 
petits soupés of Choissy, where, in a 
dainty room hung round with the 
canvases of Boucher, Greuze, Wat- 
teau, Vanloo, the king supped with 
a dozen chosen guests in luxurious 
privacy. No servant entered the 
room, even to bring in the viands. 
A note was laid on a console in a 
corner of the room; a bell was 
sounded, silently the table descended, 
and as silently returned bearing 
on it, as was ordered, the rarest 
dishes, fruits, wines, in vessels of 
plate, or glass, or Sévres. We are 
accustomed to these ‘lifts’ as we 
call them—vulgarizing the name as 
well as the thing—but when the 
Pompadour invented them they 
were regarded as a stroke of genius, 
and their execution a triumph of 
Loriot’s art. Rumour told of the 
orgies of which these petite soupés 
were the occasion; but though all 
that luxury could imagine was ex- 
pended on them, it may be doubted 
whether they went beyond a refined 
voluptuousness. 

The king rather affected these 
select and semi-secret parties, and 
the Marquise encouraged his taste. 
Even when her power had reached 
its highest, and she displayed it 
most ostentatiously, she reserved 
for her own apartment its haughtiest 
exhibition. The King of Prussia, 
Carlyle’s Friedrich, had repulsed 
her advances, though made through 
Voltaire when Voltaire was most in 
favour—pretending not to know her, 
whilst he bestowed on the king a 
nickname on her account—but the 
Empress of Austria answered her 
with empressement, addressed her 
as ma cousine, and la petite reine, 
and the Marquise made all who ap- 
proached her treat her as a queen 
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indeed. In her cabinet de toilette 
she received—it was the custom for 
grand dames to receive during the 
toilette even in England, as we may 
see by Hogarth’s Marriage 4-la-Mode 
—a few of the highest princes, 
dukes, and ministers of state, to talk 
over matters of state, and matters 
of scandal; but no one was per- 
mitted to sit down. There was but 
a single fauteuil in the room, and 
that she occupied. For the king 
she would order a.chair to be 
brought, but it was so done as to 
mark it as an exceptional favour. 

Choissy was the most splendid of 
her mansions, but she was proudest 
of Bellevue, as her own creation. 
It was built for her by Landureau ; 
Delisle laid out the grounds; the de- 
corations were executed by Boucher, 
Vanloo, and Pigalle. ‘ I have made it 
a pretty place,’ she told her friends, 
‘but without any kind of magni- 
ficence.” Without any kind of 
magnificence! yet 1,500 workmen 
were occupied for two whole years 
upon it, and she expended three 
million livres—say 120,000/.—upon 
the decorations alone. Truly, An- 
toinette Poisson had come to have 
right royal ‘notions of the magnifi- 
cent. 

Her patronage of literature and 
art is that which shows the Marquise 
in the most favourable light, and 
has cast a halo around her memory 
in the eyes of her countrymen. 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Crébillon, Mar- 
montel, the encyclopédists gene- 
rally, were welcomed with smiles to 
her earliest salon, and received in 
various ways substantial marks of 
her favour. But writers ofa graver 
character also found in her a gene- 
rous patron. She gave Quesnay an 
appointment in her household; 
Buffon through her influence ob- 
tained his place in the Jardin des 
Plantes, and she (doubtless out of 
the national purse) defrayed the 
cost of printing the first edition of 
his ‘ Histoire Naturelle.’ And these 
are but a few out of a hundred simi- 
lar acts of munificence. 

There is a thin small folio volume, 
greatly prized by collectors, but 
very rarely met with, for but few 
copies were struck off, that may be 
regarded as the most authentic 


memorial of the Marquise’s devotion 
to the fine arts. It is entitled 
‘Suites d’Estampes exécutées par 
Madame la Marquise de Pompadour,’ 
and contains in all some seventy 
plates. They are chiefly after gems, 
by J. Guay, but two or three are 
from carvings in ivory, and half a 
dozen are mythological and infantile 
groups after Boucher. Several are 
dated, and the dates range from 1751 
to 1758; they were executed, there- 
fore, during the most brilliant period 
of her reign. The subjects are 
classical and allegorical, treated in 
the fanciful manner of the time. 
The drawings seem to have been 
mostly made by Vien and Boucher. 
Technical critics find a good deal of 
difference in the handling; and it is 
possible the Marquise may have had 
assistance in the manipulative de- 
tails, but nearly all the prints bear 
the signature ‘Pompadour, sculpt.’ 
When first published satirists made 
themselves merry with some of the 
subjects. In one, Louis XV. figured 
nude as ‘Apollo couronnant le 
Génie des Arts,’ and it was gravely 
queried who could have served as 
the model—the ultimate suggestion 
being the Abbé Bernis—more re- 
markable for obesity rather than 
grace. In other plates the king 
appears as Hercules; the Marquise 
as Victory. But the Marquise best 
loved to see herself as Minerva, 
either as ‘ Protectrice of the Arts,’ 
where, that there might be no mis- 
take in the identification, the god- 
dess, instead of the «gis, bears on 
her shield the arms of Pompadour; 
or as the ‘ Protectrice of France,’ as 
she is figured on the royal seal, 
holding in one hand the national 
escutcheon, in the other the regal 
sceptre. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
truth or taste of the latter assump- 
tion, there can be no question of her 
right to the former title. Her 
patronage was, indeed, extended to 
the whole range of French art. 
Painting, sculpture, architecture 
were all encouraged by her with a 
royal disregard of cost that no 
sovereign had exceeded and few 
approached. Boucher, Vanloo, Wat- 
teau, Greuze, Pigalle were pensioned 
or liberally encouraged, and the 
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younger and less eminent artists 
found in her a warm friend. Under 
her auspices the School of Rome was 
reorganized and extended, the grand 
prize founded, and the exhibition 
established. Had she lived long 
enough, Napoleon IIT. would hardly 
have needed to rebuild Paris. She 
had sent her brother, created through 
her interposition Marquis de Ma- 
rigny, to Italy, attended by a staff of 
professors, to study art; and on his 
return she procured his appoint- 
ment to the direction of the national 
palaces and buildings, and together 
they devised a scheme for the em- 
bellishment of the city on the most 
magnificent scale. Financial diffi- 
culties prevented its accomplish- 
ment in its integrity, but boulevards 
were laid out, the Champs Elysées 
formed, churches and hotels built. 
It was during the Seven Years’ War 
—the result of her evil councils— 
that these works were prosecuted 
with the greatest energy. The pub- 
lic discontent, the ill-humour of the 
king, she thought would be best 
distracted by these undertakings, 
and at the same time employment 
be found for many of the unem- 
ployed and clamorous Parisian work- 
men. 

But one of the most remarkable 
of her artistic plans was the foun- 
dation of the famous porcelain works 
at Sévres. Sévres was almost entirely 
her creation. For the factory she 
set apart a palace, provided with 
beautiful gardens, fountains, canals, 
and whatever could add to the 
charm of the place, or the pleasure 
of the workmen, for whom she pro- 
cured various immunities and pri- 
vileges, including the much-prized 
liberty of hunting in the forest as 
well as the petite chasse. The 
manufacture itself she watched over 
with the greatest interest, frequently 
visiting the works, suggesting new 
objects and new designs, sometimes 
furnishing designs herself, or making 
alterations in those laid before her, 
or proposing new combinations of 
colour. Choice works were executed 
at her desire, and painted by emi- 
nent artists in order to present to 
the king or some favourite prince 
or minister, or to adorn her own 
apartments. To purchase costly 


articles from the Sévres works was 
a successful mode of winning her 
favour, and she soon had the hap- 
piness to find the taste for Sévres, 
especially her own favourite pdte 
tendre, become a rage. The true 
old Sévres is perhaps as good an 
illustration of her artistic taste as 
can be found. Elegant, brilliant, 
luxurious, you have in it the 
genuine Art Pompadour, as it was 
designated by French critics, the 
art that has coloured every subse- 
quent species of French design, and 
with some little difference of style is 
the prevalent Parisian art of to-day. 

Well would it have been had she 
been content to direct the arts of 
France. But she became as much 
the ruler of the state councils as she 
was of the ateliers. Ministers were 
made and disgraced at her bidding, 
and to her France owed the most 
disgraceful and desolating of her 
wars, and much of the misery or 
her people. ‘ Even the administra- 
tion of the Duc de Choiseul,’ the 
ablest of the ministers of Louis XV., 
as Villemain has truly said, ‘sub- 
ordinated itself to her frivolous 
and profane influence.’ It was under 
this influence that the absolutism 
of France became at once intoler- 
able and contemptible, and the 
poverty and oppression of the masses 
were strained to the utmost. The 
reign of the Pompadour was the 
preparation of the Revolution. 
Apres nous le déluge, said her ignoble 
master, and it came quickly. 

The last years of the Marquise 
were full of bitterness. She was 
constantly ill: always weary. She 
knew that she was hated by the 
nation, envied and despised by the 
Court. No arts could conceal the 
loss of her beauty, and she had to 
endure the indifference of her once 
impassioned lover, and the gibes of 
merciless and irrepressible satirists. 
The subjection of Louis to her 
opinions had grown into a habit; 
but she found that it was only by 
incessant exertions, and the utmost 
complaisance to his ever-growing 
licentiousness, that she could keep 
him in good temper, or hope to 
retain her hold upon his fooble 
intellect. We may leave the abomi- 
nable story of the Parc aux Cerfs in 
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F all carnal delights that over 

which opium rules as the pre- 
siding genius is most shrouded in 
mystery. It is invested with a 
weird and fantastic interest (for 
which its Oriental origin is doubt- 
less in some degree accountable), 
and there hovers about it a vague 
fascination, such as is felt towards 
ghostly legend and the lore of fairy 
land. There exists a strange yearn- 
ing to make more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the miraculous drug con- 
cerning which there is so much 
whispering, and at the same time 
a superstitious dread of approaching 
it, such as, when it comes to the 
pinch, possesses the rustic believer 
in the efficacy of repeating a prayer 
backwards as a means of raising the 
devil. Itis the vulgar supposition 
that the one occupation of the lives 
of eastern grandees is to recline on 
soft cushions and indulge in the 
charming narcotic; that the thou- 
sand and one seductive stories con- 
tained in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ were 
composed by writers whose senses 
were steeped in it, and that our 
Poet Laureate and his brethren con- 
stantly draw inspiration from it, 
either through a pipe-stem or by 
means of mastication. Further- 
more, it is largely believed that any 
man might become a poet, or at 
least a writer of flowing and flowery 
prose, if he only possessed courage 
sufficient to avail himself of this 
convenient picklock of the gates of 
paradise. 

And who shall tell of the multi- 
tude of youthful aspirants for poetic 
fame who have daringly grasped the 
magic key and essayed to apply it? 
Also, and alas! who shall make 
known to an unkind world the many 
who have bungled over the gentle 
burglary, who have failed at the 
gate, and come away with no more 
delightful sensation than that 
which might arise through butting 
their unlucky heads against the bars 
of it? That is the most tantalising 
part of the business. Opium may 
be procured—any chemist will sell 
you an ounce of it for eighteen 
pence—but possessed of it and not 


of the secret of its use, the novice 
is no better off than he would be 
if he set up as a painter on the 
strength of a colour-box and a few 
brushes. It is this secret that con- 
stitutes the rarity of the luxury. 
To be enjoyed, the opium must be 
prepared by a competent hand. 
There are few such in London, few, 
that is, who are willing to receive 
pupils and give lessons. How limited 
their number is determined by the 
fact that when an ‘opium master’ 
is discovered, even though his den 
is situate in, without exception, the 
most vile and villainous part of the 
metropolis, he is regarded as a person 
worth visiting by lords and dukes 
and even princes and kings. The 
writer hereof, taking it for granted 
that a sight that could draw earls 
and princes to Bluegate Fields could 
not be otherwise than highly curious 
and interesting, ventured a journey 
thither recently. 

Only such ot the public as are ac- 
customed to read the police news in 
the daily papers can form any idea 
as to the kind of place Bluegate 
Fields is. Commonly it is known 
as ‘ Tiger Bay,’ on account of the 
number of ferocious she creatures 
in petticoats that lurk and lair there. 
It is a narrow lane opening on to 
High Street, Shadwell, at one end, 
and St. George’s Street at the other. 
To the left and right of the narrow 
lane are many villainous courts and 
alleys, consisting of one-story high 
hovels, each one accommodating as 
many lodgers as might reasonably 
occupy an eight-roomed house. The 
inhabitants of Bluegate Fields are 
the worst in England, consisting of 
man-trappers for the shipping lying 
in the river just below, and the 
tigresses before mentioned, wh» in- 
veigle tipsy sailors from the many 
surrounding abominable dens ‘li- 
censed for dancing and music,’ and 
drug them and strip and rob and 
ill use them, and pickpockets and 
coiners and robbers of every degree. 
The mere blacking of an eye or ex- 
traction of human hair by the violent 
process of dragging it from the head 
is not regarded in the light of an 
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assault in Bluegate Fields, but rather 
as a pleasant pastime to beguile the 
Jazy hoursofdaylight. Judging from 
the reports of the Thames Police 
Court, nothing of less importance 
than the biting off of a nose or an 
ear, or the fracture of a skull with 
a poker, calls for the interference of 
the police. It is a fact that while I 
was inquiring at a public-house for 
the address of Chi Ki, the China- 
man, I overheard two women at the 
bar discussing a murderous assault 
that had happened in the ‘ Fields’ 
that morning. ‘What I say is, re- 
marked the elder woman of the two, 
who was a fat woman with a hor- 
ribly dirty face and a blue seam 
across her nose that was curiously 
suggestive of the rim of a pewter 
pot, ‘what I say is, if I wants it, 
punch me. Punch me in the face 
and black my eyes, or punch me 
about the head. Kick me if you 
like; I don’t so much mind that; 
but when it comes to pokers and 
shovels, it’s a little too hot.’ 

I was lucky in calling at the pub- 
lic-house where the two women 
were, since on inquiry I discovered 
that it was to this place that Chi Ki 
had directed all letters from his 
numerous friends. I was glad to find 
that the barmaid spoke of the opium 
master in a very respectful manner, 
calling him Mr. Chi Ki. She hap- 
pened to know, moreover, that the 
distinguished Chinaman was from 
home; so I left with her a message 
for him to the effect that if it accorded 
with Mr. Chi Ki’s convenience, a 
gentleman would be glad to meet him 
on business at that hostelry at six 
o'clock the following evening. 

He was punctual. Precisely as 
the clock marked six he put his 
head in at the door. ‘Mr. Chi Ki, 
here’s your gentleman,’ called out 
the obliging barmaid, and the China- 
man’s body followed his head, and 
he came towards me bowing low 
and rubbing his hands. I must 
confess that I was disappointed at 
Chi Ki’sappearance. Being so cele- 
brated a character, with lords and 
marquises for his patrons and cus- 
tomers, I expected to see a man able 
and willing to demonstrate in his 
attire his native ideas of splendour. 
It would not have surprised me if 


so exalted a personage as an opium 
master had appeared dressed in « 
gown of gold-e:moroidered crimson 
silk, and with 1 sash and curly-toed* 
slippers; but r Chi Ki was very 
poorly clad indeed. He is a man of 
ostlerish cut, wearing a long jacket 
and a comforter wisped round his 
neck, and tight trousers, and an old 
cloth cap on his head. He is lame 
of a leg, too, as many ostlers are. 
In a few words I explained my busi- 
ness, and without betraying the 
least astonishment at its nature he 
expressed his readiness to conduct 
me to his house there and then. 

We went a little way into Blue- 
gate Fields and then turned into the 
arched way of an alley, a trifle higher, 
may be, but not nearly so wide as 
an ordinary coal-cellar doorway. It 
was as dark as any coal-cellar. 
‘Come along, sir,’ said Chi Ki en- 
couraging|ly, in his ‘ pigeon English.’ 
‘It is down at the bottom and turn 
round the corner; come along.’ 

We arrived at the bottom, and 
came on a tiny square of ill-looking 
little houses and an appalling odour 
of bad drainage, and Chi Ki guided 
me to a house ina corner as his. 
It was no larger than the rest and 
scarcely as good looking, on account 
of its many fractured window-panes 
and the rough-and-ready measures 
that had been resorted to to block 
out the wind. Pushing open the 
outer door, Chi Ki called at the foot 
of the stairs for alight. While we 
waited for it I peeped into the par- 
lour, which was dark except for a 
little blinking fire in an iron skillet, 
crouching over which was a China- 
man, looking the picture of despair, 
with his knees supporting his arms 
and his head resting on his hands, 
and his pigtail slewed to the fore 
and projecting over his forehead as 
a unicorn wears his horn. I ob- 
served, too, that there was in the 
room @ large bedstead, with a bed 
made the wrong way on it. 

It was an English voice that re- 
sponded to Chi Ki’s demand for a 
light; and presently a youngish 
woman, very thin and pale-looking, 
and scarcely as tidy as she might 
have been, made her appearance 
above with a tallow candle in her 
hand, and politely invited me to 
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walk up. We walked up, and at 
once came in full view of the re- 
nowned opium master’s public 
smoking-room, which served like- 
wise for his private sitting-room 
and his private bedroom, and, judg- 
ing from the handle of a saucepan 
and a suspicion of dirty plates under 
the bed, for his kitchen as well. 

It was an extremely mean and 
miserable little room. The fire- 
place was very narrow, and the 
stove of the ancient narrow-waisted 
pattern. There was no fender. In 
the centre of the room was a small 
round table, and there were three 
wooden chairs. The chief and most 
conspicuous article of furniture the 
room contained was a large four- 
post bed~tead, and a bed like the one 
downstairs. The bed was not ar- 
ranged according to the English 
fashion. It was rolled up bolster- 
wise all along the length of the bed- 
stead, leaving the mattress bare ex- 
cept for a large mat of Chinese grass. 
The bed-hangings were of some light 
Chinese gauze, but very dirty, and 
hitched up slatternly on the hang- 
ing-rails. The walls of the room 
were hung witha few tawdry pictures 
highly coloured, and contrasting 
grimly with the blackened walls, 
all stained above with rain-leakage, 
and below with the filthy saliva with 
which the smokers had besprinkled 
them. The ceiling was as black as 
the walls, and just over the window 
there had been an extensive fall of 
plaster, showing the laths, like grin- 
ning teeth in an ugly mouth. 

There was a customer waiting, 
which at once gave Chi Ki an 
opportunity for displaying the mys- 
teries of his craft. ‘The preparations 
for enjeying the luxury of opiam 
smoking were curious enough. Chi 
Ki’s first move was to spread a piece 
of cloth on the mat that covered the 
mattress. Then he brought out a 
smal! common oil lamp and lit it 
and placed it in the centre of the 
piece of cloth. Next he produced a 
small box containing his smoking 
tools, and finally e little gallipot and 
an instrument like a flute, with a 
wooden cup with a lid to it screwed 
on at a distance of about three 
inches from the end. It was not a 
flute, however, but a pipe,—the 


pipe. As the customer caught sight 
of the odd-looking implement (he 
was quite a young man and more 
respectable - looking than Chi Ki 
himself) he licked his lips, and his 
eyes glistened like those of the do- 
mestic feline creature when it hears 
the welcome cry that announces its 
dinner. I asked permission to ex- 
amine the pipe. it was simply an 
eighteen-inch length of yellow 
bamboo with the cup of dark- 
coloured baked clay before men- 
tioned fitted into a sort of spiggot 
hole near the end. Had 1 been 
asked to appraise its value, I could 
not conscientiously have gone be- 
yond fourpence. 

* He’s been offered five pound for 
that pipe,” remarked English Mrs. 
Chi Ki, who appeared to be almost 
as proud of it as was her husband. 
‘A gentleman offered him five 
pound for it last autumn.’ 

‘Why didn’t he sell it, and buy 
another ?’ was my natural question ; 
but at this old Chi Ki chuckled, and 
hugging the pipe chafed its bowl 
tenderly with his jacket cuff. 

‘ It's worth ten pounds,’ said his 
wife; ‘it has had nothing but the 
best opium smoked in it these four- 
teen years.’ 

And she then went on further to 
enumerate the many excellences of 
the pipe; from which I gathered that 
its value was not after all so fanciful 
as at first appeared: since half a 
given quantity of opium would yield 
more satisfaction when smoked in a 
ripe, well-saturated old pipe than 
the whole quantity in a compara- 
tively new one. 

Chi Ki, having made all necessary 
preparations, got up on to the mat- 
tress on the bed, and, reclining at his 
ease, proceeded to load the pipe for 
his customer. I was curious to see 
how this was managed. The stuff 
in the gallipot looked exactly like 
thin treacle, and smelt like burnt 
sugar and laudanum. Decidedly it 
seemed queer stuff to load a pipe 
with. But it had yet to be cooked 
—grilled. Taking an iron bodkin 
from his little tool-chest, Chi Ki 
dipped the tip of it into the semi- 
liquid stuff, and withdrawing a little 
drop of it, held it in the flame of the 
lamp until it hardened somewhat. 
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Keeping this still on the point of 
the bodkin, he dipped it again into 
the gallipot and again held it in the 
lamp flame, and repeated the process 
uatil a piece of the size of a large 
was accumulated and properly 
toasted. This was placed in the pipe- 
bowl, and the hungry customer 
sprang up on to the bed to enjoy it. 
It was lit at the little lamp, and 
then the young Chinaman reclining 
at his ease, laid his head comfortably 
on thedirty counterpane that covered 
the rolled-up bed, and took the pipe- 
stem in his mouth. There is no 
mouthpiece to the pipe; the stem 
is cut sheer off, leaving something 
as thick as an office ruler to suck 
at. And suck the Chinaman did. 
He took the bamboo fairly into his 
mouth, and there was at once emitted 
from the pipe a gurgling sound— 
the spirits of ten thousand pre- 
viously smoked pipe-loads stirred 
to life. As the smoker heard the 
delicious sound, the lids of his 
elongated eyes quivered in ecstasy, 
and he sucked harder, swallowing 
all the black smoke except just 
80 little as he was bound to waste 
in the process of breathing. He 
was as economical as could be, 
however, and expelled but the 
merest thread of the precious 
smoke through his nostrils and 
none by means of his mouth. If his 
sensations induced by the indul- 
gence were heavenly, his counte- 
nance grossly belied them. Gradu- 
ally, as he sucked and swallowed, 
the veins of his forehead thickened, 
his cheeks flushed, and his half- 
closed eyes gleamed like those of a 
satisfied pig. Still he sucked, and 
the nostril wreaths came quicker 
and finer, and he grew more and 
more like an enraptured hog: 
when suddenly the gurgliug in the 
throat of the pipe-stem terminated 
in a brief rattle, and all was over. 
While the opium in the pipe was 
waning to extremity, Chi Ki had 
busied himself in the manufacture 
of a little cigarette composed of 
paper and common tobacco, and as 
the pipe-stem dropped from the 
mouth of the young Chinaman, Chi 
Ki promptly handed him the ciga- 
rette, which he proceeded to light 
and consume, with a languid relish 


edifying to behold. I inquired why 
this was, but beyond the assertion 
that it was always done, Chi Ki had 
no explanation to offer. 

‘Was the lingering flavour of 
opium in the mouth objectionable ?’ 
I asked. 

‘ No, indeed,’ replied Chi Ki, with 
a grin ; ‘ oh, no, no; it’s always done; 
I don’t know why, not in the least, 
but they will have the cigar after- 
wards.’ 

I can’t help thinking, however, 
that this taking tobacco after opium 
must be something more than a 
ineaningless ‘ custom.’ Perhaps an 
abrupt and sudden descent from 
paradise to earth would be too 
much for a Chinaman’s nerves, and 
so he applies himself to the milder 
narcotic by way of a gentle letting 
down. 

What chiefly surprised me was 
the short time it took to consume 
the charging of a pipe. From the 
time of the young Chinaman’s 
taking the stem in his mouth till 
the opium was exhausted, not more 
than a minute and a half was occu- 
pied. In five minutes the cigarette 
was smoked and the customer took 
his departure. He paid no money, 
so I suppose he went ‘tick’ with 
Chi Ki; but as faras I could make 
out, his treat would cost about three 
halfpence. Evidently opium smok- 
ing is @ more expensive enjoyment 
than dram drinking. Chi Ki showed 
me his ‘ measures.’ They were three 
little ivory cups, the smallest the 
size of a lady’s thimble. For this 
full of the treacle-like opium, four- 
pence was charged; the next-sized 
cup was sixpence, and the largest a 
shilling. This, it seemed, included 
the loan of Chi Ki’s pipe as well as 
of the bed to lie on and the ciga- 
rette for after smoking, and the 
trouble of frizzling and preparing 
the drug. 

Chi Ki keeps open house for 
opium smokers, and his chief cus- 
tomers are the sailors who arrive at 
the London ports. Sometimes, I 
was informed, trade was so slack 
that not more than two or three 
customers would apply all day long ; 
while at other times it was as much 
as Chi Ki could do, distilling and 
frizzling and frying, to keep the 
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smokers going. The opium has to 
be put through a peculiar process 
before it is reduced to the semi- 
liquid state. It has to be cooked. 
Chi Ki was good enough to crawl 
under the bedstead and produce 
therefrom, for my inspection, his 
implements of cookery, and to ex- 
plain their use. I should hardly 
advise an amateur to essay opium 
brewing on the strength of my 
directions; but it seemed to me 
that the opium of the druggist is 
shredded into little slices, which are 
laid on a piece of stout coarse 
canvas, which is suspended in a 
small iron pot partly filled with 
water. In the process of boiling 
the essence of the opium drains 
through the canvas and forms a sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the pot, leav- 
ing on the canvas the refuse, look- 
ing not unlike tea-leaves. 

The cookery was performed at 
the miserable little fireplace before 
mentioned. Poor English Mrs. Chi 
Ki looks as though she is being 
gradually smoke-dried, and by and 
by will present the appearance of an 
Feyptian mummy. 

‘I can stand a good deal of it,’ 
said she, ‘ but sometimes it’s awful. 
Sometimes two or three ships come 
in at once, and then we have a house- 
ful. Upstairs as well as down. 
We've had as many as fourteen 
smoking in this room at one time, 
and them that couldn’t find room on 
the bed lay all about the floor. 


There are only two pipes, one for 
the parlour, and one for the best 
room,—this room. It is hot work 
I assure you when we are busy. 
As soon as one has smoked out, 
another is ready to snatch at it; and 
it is in lighting the opium that 
the smoke is wasted so. They are 
awful hungry after it sometimes 
when they’ve gone a long while 
without and got their pay. They’ll 
smoke as much as a shilling’s worth 
out in half an hour, and there they’ll 
lay like logs. It don’t often make 
me ill; it makes me silly. I am ill 
sometimes, though. I was ill a-bed 
when the Prince of Wales and the 
other gentlemen came up here to 
see the smokers. There were only 
three or four of them, and they were 
friends like. I was sorry that the 
place was in such a muddle ; but the 
Prince didn’t seem to mind.’ 

* Yas,’ observed Chi Ki, suddenly 
lighting up; ‘the Prince, he say, 
“Come smokee pipe wi’ me, and 
bring you’ lady, whens conwe- 
nince.”’ 

‘ Ah, yes; but I don’t believe he 
meant it,’ said Mrs. Chi Ki, dubi- 
ously. 

But the lame old Chinaman 
grinned and winked to himself 
knowingly; so that I should not 
be in the least surprised if, one of 
these fine days, the porter at Marl- 
borough House is startled by a 
Celestial apparition. 


ON THE CLIFF. 


\ HY should we make a fuss 
When savage AZolus 
Blows up, and bullies us, 
Screaming and snarling ? 
Unabashed, I confess, 
I have good cause to bless 


Boreas’ wickedness, 


My dainty darling! 


When on the cliff I rest— 
Spot which I love the best- 
Not in this manly breast 


Prudery rankles. 


Tortures of love combine, 

Tearing this heart of mine, 

Boots which appear divine, 
And, ah! such ankles! 
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Maiden! unruly fate, 
Vainly you supplicate, 
Can you substantiate 
Cares and distresses ? 
Left by some zephyr bold, 
Hatless and in the cold, 
My lucky eyes behold 
Treasures of tresses! 


Would when the breezes play 
Round your slim waist to-day, 
I could, as bold as they, 

Clasp and embrace you! 
Would, when you Jook unkind, 
Round you my arms were twin’d ; 
Could I but be the wind, 

Then I could face you! 


Here on the breezy down, 

Far from the noisy town, 

All wild regrets are blown 
Helter and skelter! 

Here where the sighing deep 

Lulls me to dreamy sleep, 

Close to me, darling, creep, 
Where there’s a shelter! 
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FAIRWEATHER’S YACHTING. 


By tHe Autor or ‘ YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENGLAND.’ 


—__ 


FROM LUNDY ISLAND TO TENBY BAY. 


HIS castle is a relic of the age of 
Henry III., and carries us back 
to the rude times of that feeble 
monarch. Sea and land were then 
alike unsafe, exposed to the depre- 
dations of lawless and insatiable 
barons. To be a robber was not 
then more discreditable than in the 
early days of Greece. As an in- 
stance, in 1249, merchants of Bra- 
bant made a complaint to the king 
that they had been despoiled of their 
goods by certain robbers, whom they 
knew well enough, because they 
saw their faces every day at court! 
‘Knights and Esquires, says the 
dictum of Kenilworth, ‘who were 
robbers, if they have no land, shall 
pay the half of their goods, and find 
sufficient security to keep hence- 
forth the peace of the kingdom.’ 
When we consider the state of the 


country in these times, the history 
of this castle ceases to affect us with 


surprise. Lundy Island, which has 
at all times been a favourite resort 
of pirates, must at that period have 
been viewed as in itself an impreg- 
nable fortress; and being situated 
at the mouth of the Bristol Channel, 
offered unusual advantages for pre- 
datory enterprises. Its owner, de 
Marisco, whose ancestors are the 
first possessors of the island on 
record, was an important and am- 
bitious man, and engaged with 
another nobleman in nothing less 
than a conspiracy to assassinate the 
king. The event seemed to show 
that there was a certain amount of 
prudence mingled with his valour; 
and no doubt he was partly led to 
engage in the attempt by a due ap- 
preciation of the strength of Lundy. 
The deed was to be performed by 
his fellow-conspirator, who was a 
knight of the palace, but whose 
acuteness does not appear to have 
been equal to his villany; for when 
he had climbed up to the window of 
the chamber in which he supposed 
the king lay, he found himself in 


the wrong room, and, roaming abont 
the passages in search of his Majesty 
with a drawn dagger in his hand, 
fell in with a lady of the court, 
who gave such a scream that she 
brought all the servants trooping in. 
He was immediately secured, and 
suffered the penalty of his intended 
crime by being drawn asunder by 
four horses at Coventry; while de 
Marisco betook himself to his island 
fortress, on the strength of which he 
seems to have well calculated. He 
increased the strength of the castle, 
and built a wall and bastion above 
the landing-place; but such addi- 
tions must have been unnecessary, 
for it would have been impossible to 
scale the rocks in face of an enemy, 
without any artificial defences. 

The ancient path, before the 
Trinity House constructed the pre- 
sent road, is still traceable, and it 
was evidently extremely narrow and 
difficuit: Sir Thomas de la More, 
referring to the contemplated flight 
of Edward II. to Lundy, observes 
that ‘it has only one approach, 
where two men can scarce walk 
abreast. The steep and frightful 
rocks on every side fvrbid entrance.’ 
Flights of arrows, or boulders rolled 
down from above would have dis- 
comfited or overwhelmed any scaling 
force; and de Marisco’s band were 
so determined, and the attempts 
made to dislodge him so ineffectual, 
that, only for his continued depre- 
dations, he would finally have been 
allowed to rest unmolested. But 
his outrages by sea and land became 
insufferabl+; and in February, 1242, 
a royal order was issued to the Earl 
of Devon and others to guard the 
coasts in the neighbourhood of 
Lundy, for the protection of the 
king’s subjects. De Marisco was at 
length taken by stratagem, conveyed 
to London, and executed with six- 
teen of his followers. He had evi- 
dently proceeded somewhat sys- 
tematically, for in 1242 the Sheriff 
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of Devon was directed to convey to 
Ilfracombe, for completion, a galley, 
which the pirate had commenced 
building at Lundy. 

It is said that a sad disaster hap- 
pened to this island in the reign of 
William and Mary. A French vessel 
arrived in the roads, under Dutch 
colours, and the crew requested 
permission to bury their captain in 
consecrated ground. Leave was 
immediately granted: the inhabi- 
tants even offered to assist in carry- 
ing the coffin, which appeared un- 
usually heavy. But the treacherous 
foreigners no sooner reached the 
chapel than, requesting the strangers 
to withdraw, they opened their 
burden, which was filled with arms, 
rushed upon the defenceless by- 
standers, and plundered and de- 
solated the island. They even 
destroyed the Brazen Ward, a 
battery built by Charles II. on the 
west coast, and threw the cannon 
into the sea, where, it is said, they 
are still visible in calm weather. 
There is a story that Sark was simi- 
larly surpri such stratagems 
were not, perhaps, formerly uncom- 
mon in time of war. 

The weather had been very un- 
settled since our arrival, and the 
night after this excursion was par- 
ticularly uncomfortable, owing to 
the incessant rain and uneasy 
rolling of the vessel. With the 
dawn the wind increased to a gale, 
and we now felt the disadvantage of 
an open roadstead. The captain 
and crew were up all night, not 
knowing at what hour they might 
have to weigh anchor and sail out 
into the stormy sea. The danger 
was of the wind shifting to the 
north, of which it had already shown 
some signs, in which case we should 
have had no shelter, and might have 
been driven on the rocks. A large 
barque had been wrecked in this 
way a few months before. Pilots 
had warned the captain that the 
gale would change its direction, 
and offered to convey him to a 
place of safety; but he, trusting to 
the strength of his vessel,and un will- 
ing to lose his anchors, which. owing 
to the force of the wind, could not 
even then have been weighed, refused 
their sensible advice. The next morn- 


ing the vessel broke loose. It was too 
late then. Ina few moments she was 
on the sharp rocks at the extremity 
ot Rat I-.and, exposed to all the 
fury of the tempest. The people 
on shore ran to the heights, but 
could render no assistance, and in 
a few minutes fourteen men out of 
seventeen were no more. The 
captain appeared to the spectators 
to have been deprived of reason by 
the calamity. He was observed to 
muffle himself up, put on a life- 
belt, and a great-coat over it, and 
then, leaping into the water, to swim 
out to sea, where he soon disap- 
peared. ‘Such accounts as these 
were not very consoling, especially 
as the gale was increasing. The 
wind roared like thunder through 
the chasms and gullies on the west 
side of the island, and the waves 
rose into mimic waterspouts, as if 
the sea and sky were about to unite 
and engulf us. The roadstead soon 
became full of vessels, even steamers 
of large tonnage flying for shelter ; 
and the female portion of our ship- 
mates became very much alarmed, 
and declared they would not pass 
another night on board. At that 
moment it would have been im- 
possible to reach the shore; but the 
weather moderated shortly after- 
wards, and we took advantage of a 
temporary lull to attempt a landing, 
in effecting which we were very 
nearly capsized, and were drenched 
with water. But the question now 
arose, where were we to find accom- 
modation; for I had been assured 
that there was scarcely lodging for 
the men employed in the quarries. 
Fortunately, after many inquiries, I 
found that there was a cottage 
adjoining that of the manager, in 
which three small rooms were vacant, 
and with his kind permission I 
forthwith took possession of them. 
One of these apartments was in the 
roof, and we consequently did not 
place much reliance upon it, as, 
during a storm the winter before 
(in which a gang of quarry-men had 
been blown into the back-yard), the 
entire roofing of this line of buildings 
had been carried off into the sea. 
3ut everything was clean, and as 
comfortable as was consistent with 
the fact that there was not a sign of 
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furniture in them, not even a blind 
ora carpet. I ordered a few neces- 
saries to be sent up from the yacht, 
but, owing to the weather, only 
small articles could be transmitted, 
and some of those most wanted 
were overlooked. As Simkins was 
very much alarmed at the account 
of the migratory character of roofs 
in Lundy, which are sometimes 
carried more than a mile, it was 
arranged that I should brave the 
dangers of the garret, and allow my 
female companions to occupy the 
lower bedroom. I was promised a 
‘Company’ bed, au article the name 
of which caused me considerable 
speculation. It might more pro- 
perly have been termed a quarry- 
man’s regulation bed, and was 
certainly a most remarkable con- 
trivance. It consisted of an iron 
frame, about two feet and a half 
wide, supporting a very lumpy wool 
mattress, over which were laid some 
sheets which might have been used 
for embroidery canvas, and a very 
coarse black and white coverlet. In 
addition to this, I coaxed the land- 
lady out of a chair and basin, and 
thus provided, took possession of 
my airy quarters. When too late, I 
discovered that there was no looking- 
glass, and after having in vain 
endeavoured to see my reflection in 
a broken bottle and glazed jug, 
which stood on the mantel-piece, 
was obliged to appear in the morn- 
ing in a Robinson Crusoe toilet, 
very much in accordance with is- 
land fashions. But we were not long 
allowed to enjoy our spacious ac- 
commodation. Next day a steamer 
arrived, which had started on a 
pleasure trip, but had been forced 
to put in here by stress of weather. 
Among the excursionists were a 
party of ladies, who were brought 
on shore very ill, and in piteous 
plight ; and feelings of humanity 
obliged us to resign our sitting- 
room to them, after which we were 
reduced to taking our meals on our 
bed. All this was capital fun to 
Arethusa; and I, who had lived all 
my life in a nutshell at school, 
college, and the Temple, thought 
little of privations when I could 
enjoy fine air and glorious walks. 
Bat not so Emily, and Simkins, who 


followed in her wake. They had 
been accustomed to large rooms and 
an orderly household; considered 
irregularity to be demoralizing, if 
not sinful; and were daily heard 
protesting that they were never in 
so uncivilized and dreadfal a place, 
and praying that they might never 
see it again. What appeared to me 
to be the greatest discomfort arose 
from the insufficient supply of pro- 
visions. Sometimes we were unable 
to obtain any meat, and never had 
any choice as to joints; so that we 
began to place our chief depend- 
ence upon eggs and vegetables. One 
day I was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover @ plait of nasturtium, ap- 
parently growing wild amoung some 
brambles. I gathered its leaves and 
carried them home in triumph, and 
the salad made of them seemed to 
us a little treat in our reduced cir- 
cumstances. 

The inhabitants here, from high- 
est to lowest, seemed to consider 
themselves in a transition state, and 
were always looking forward to re- 
turning to the mainland. The ma- 
jority of them complained greatly of 
discomfort, and evidently took no 
trouble to adapt their circumstances 
to themselves, or themselves to their 
circumstances. Most of them were 
unmarried, and yet not provided 
with suitable accommodation. Two 
or three had to sleep in one room, 
which precluded all privacy, and 
they had very insufficient furni- 
ture, many having no table, and 
being obliged to be not only their 
own housemaids, but also their own 
cooks. The only shop or store in 
the island belonged to the company, 
and the men considered that they 
were overcharged for their pro- 
visions; but although they pro- 
nounced the beer unfit for use, yet, 
with amusing inconsistency, they 
made great complaints of the tap 
being closed at seven. I never met 
with men who obeyed so literally 
the apostolic injunction to live as 
‘strangers and pilgrims.’ They 
were in constant readiness for de- 
parture, and lived like some friends 
I once knew at a theological college, 
who never (during a stay of six 
months) unpacked their portman- 
teaus. 
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Among the inhabitants of the 
island I met with an old sailor who 
had served upwards of forty years 
in the navy, had retired with a pen- 
sion, and was regarded as a great 
authority. He was a man of Cy- 
clopean build—a veritable sea-mon- 
ster. Masses of thick shaggy hair 
grew wild upon his head and face, 
and he wore that grand but good- 
humoured expression which we 
usually assign to the British lion. 
LT observed him striding across the 
moors, regardless of rain or storm, 
accompanied only with his heavy 
staff, or rather pole, and a large 
Newfoundland dog. I soon found 
that he was a ‘ character; his habits, 
address, and ideas according well 
with his appearance. He knew the 
favourite haunts of the falcon and 
gannet, and how to surprise the 
seal in its dark abode. Towns he 
abhorred ; the fresh sea breezes 
braced his frame, the expanse of sea 
and sky inspired his soul. To place 
him, he said, in a street among 
houses and smoke would be like 
caging one of the free birds that 
flew around those crags. He seemed 
sensible and straightforward, and I 
never should have thought that a 
man of such lofty views could have 
condescended to take much notice 
of human affairs. I should have 
thought him as proof as St. Antony 
against all the charms of the fair ; 
but, alas! he was not 


*So good or so cold, 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold.’ 


This sea-girt rock bore a lovely 
maid—a bright wild flower—upon 
its ragged breast. She was the only 
child of one of the principal inhab- 
itants, and was the spoiled pet not 
only of her parents, but more or less 
of the whole island. It was about 
two years before our arrival that the 
old seaman had discovered this airy 
retreat, so congenial to his tastes, and 
the islanders had congratulated 
themselves on his establishment 
among them. A man who had visited 
all parts of the globe in the service of 
government during forty years was 
no small acquisition where there was 
so little variety and information. 
To no one was his advent more 
welcome than to Maria’s father, 


who was tired of the dull society 
of uneducated labourers, and many 
a long winter evening did they wear 
out pleasantly together over the 
bright hearth, while the veteran re- 
counted, to the admiration of the 
little household, the dangers he had 
encountered and the wonders he had 
seen. The old sailor seemed to 
appreciate the quiet family and 
their homely cheer, and became a 
constant visitor at all hours of the 
day, while Mr. Dupper (such was 
his name) thought himself highly 
complimented at the condescension 
of so great an authority. He ac- 
counted for it slyly, by observing 
that his visitor was very fond ot 
telling his stories; a correct sur- 
mise, for it afforded exercise not 
only to his memory but also to 
his imagination. One afternoon 
Maria did not return to dinner at 
the usual hour; they waited and 
waited, but without result. Such 
an absence had never occurred be- 
fore, and not being able to find her 
anywhere in the neighbourhood, the 
horrible thought suggested itself 
that she might have fallen over the 
cliffs: such accidents often hap- 
pened to the cattle grazing along 
the slopes. Bewildered and power- 
less from apprehension, the father 
at once thought of applying to the 
old sailor for advice and assistance. 
He made his way to his house, but 
when he arrived he found the door 
fastened, and no one within to an- 
swer his demands. He looked all 
along the cliffs on the north of the 
island ; thence made inquiries at the 
quarries; walked to the very edge 
of the Limekiln’s abyss ; and finally 
proceeded in despair to the landing- 
place. There he learned the real 
cause of his daughter’s absence. She 
had eloped with the old sailor, and 
crossed to the mainland by the 
skiff, which had just left. Pursuit 
was impossible, as there was no 
communication except twice a week, 
and that by this very packet. The 
father was furious, the mother in- 
consolable, and not even soothed by 
a letter, which had been left for her 
by her daughter, stating that they 
were to be married next day, and 
return in a week, She vowed she 
would hold no communication with 
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a man who had thus violated the 
laws of hospitality, or with her 
daughter, who had connived at 
such disgraceful conduct. By de- 
grees, however, she became more 
resigned, and felt that she could not 
entirely discard her only child; but 
still she spoke with an almost un- 
natural acerbity on the subject, and 
told me that she would sooner have 
seen her daughter dead than mar- 
ried to such an old man, and that 
her only consolation was that the 
doctors had informed her that Maria 
would not, under any circumstances, 
have lived more than a few years. 
The daughter, whom I frequently 
saw, did not appear to take such a 
dreadful view of affairs. She was 
too much occupied in caressing and 
dancing her baby to think of any- 
thing else, and as for the captain, he 
bore his age as lightly as old Charon, 
and was a remarkably hale and 
jovial fellow. 

On Sunday we attended Divine 
service at the chapel. On our way 
there we met, to our surprise, a 
large number of the islanders pro- 
ceeding in an opposite direction, 
each armed with a long pole, having 
at its end a small bag. We sup- 
posed them to be entomologists, and 
their accompaniments butterfly - 
nets; but although the study of 
natural history elevates the mind, 
and raises our thoughts above this 
world, it occurred to us that they 
might on Sunday have been engaged 
in still higher exercises. Our sur- 
mises, however, as to their inten- 
tions proved to be altogether false, 
for they were going to collect sea- 
birds’ eggs from the rocks, to make 
puddings. 

The chapel was small, a building 
partly of wood, partly of iron, and 
the severest Puritan could not have 
desired greater simplicity than it 
exhibited. A raised desk at the 
farther end served both for reading 
and preaching; a rough plank on 
one side was set apart for the au- 
thorities ; and a sort of gridiron in 
the centre for their humbler breth- 
ren. The congregation did not, 
however, exhibit any greater amount 
of attention than we usually observe 
in other places of worship, where 
the chaff is ever mingled with 


the wheat. The similarity of avo- 
cation, although there are 

even among hewers of stone, made 
the differences of character more 
remarkable. They would have 
formed an improving study for 
John Bunyan. There was the mu- 
sical quarryman, the worldly quarry- 
man, and the sleepy quarryman; 
and, finally, there were the humble 
few impressed with the importance of 
redeeming the time; and the women 
demurely and attentively following 
the clergyman, and unless their lips 
belied their hearts, bringing down 
blessings on the whole congrega- 
tion. 

I little thought as we sat in this 
edifice, listening quietly to the pious 
exhortations of the clergyman, before 
the end of the week it would resound 
with uproarious revelry, and the very 
spot from which the preacher was 
addressing us be occupied by a 
barrel of beer! Yet such proved to 
be the case. The storekeeper, who 
was one of the principal function- 
aries, was about to leave his post, 
and it was resolved to do him honour 
by a bacchanalian festival. It was 
to commence with a banquet, for 
which great preparations were made, 
except in the superfluous matters of 
plates, dishes, knives and forks, and 
was to conclude with dancing and 
harmony. The chapel presented 
upon this occasion a most remark- 
able spectacle. The ladies were 
attired in every variety of morning 
and evening costume; and the gen- 
tlemen, still more heterogeneous, 
were some in stiff full-dress, some 
gay in the highland kilt, while some 
did not even condescend to abandon 
their waterproofs and southwesters. 
The jolly god soon became the pre- 
siding deity. Many a man was un- 
manned that night, many a good 
stonecutter’s blow was struck, and 
many a little incident occurred to 
raise a smile or a blush in after 
years. The festival might have 
revived the chief of the granite 
crown, who lay buried alongside, 
and been an honour to his reign, 
and would not have been unworthy 
of the still earlier race who raised 
the massive cromlech on the rock. 
George, whose spirits rose with the 
confusion, did not go on board that 
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ight; and, as I was informed, 
greatly distinguished himself. Hav- 
ing, of course, no lodging on shore, 
he was indebted to fortune, who 
favours the audacious, for providing 
him with a bed-room. As the sun 
was beginning to rise in the heavens, 
and he was searching for a quiet 
corner, or a soft doorstep, to take 
forty wivks, he met a man stagger- 
ing along the road with a large 
can of ale in bis hand. With ready 
wit he accosted the unsteady in- 
dividual, asked him where he was 
bound, and receiving no answer, 
told him he would take care of his 
tipple for him, and handed him into a 
convenient ditch, where he remained 
for the next twelve hours. Then 
having cheered himself a little with 
his acquisition, he betook himself to 
the nearest habitation, where, with 
such an accompaniment, he found a 
ready welcome and comfortable ac- 
commodation. 

The granite works occupy but a 
small space on the eastern side of 
the island, although they give em- 
ployment to about three hundred 
men. The stone was in repute in 
very early times, as is shown by its 
having been employed in the build- 
ing of the church of St. Enodoc, in 
Cornwall, which is of Early English 
architecture, and has been long 
buried in the sand; but I was in- 
formed that a quantity of it, which 
had been forwarded for the Thames 
embankment, was not considered 
hard enough for that structure. The 
works are being carried on by the 
London Granite Company, who have 
rented the island for twenty years. 
The men employed are chiefly Scotch 
and Irish, and receive, according to 
their —* from sixteen to 
thirty shillings a week. Some 
complained to me that there was no 
law in the island, meaning no ‘ blue’ 
to support its majesty. I think that 
to the majority the absence of the 
official is more than compensated for 
by the non-collection of rates and 
taxes. In the course of my rambles 
I observed in many places ancient 
lines of demarcation, betokening 
that the land had been more exten- 
sively cultivated formerly than it is 
at present. As early as the eign 
of Edward II. it is mentioned as 


‘abounding in pleasant pastures, 
producing plenty of rabbits, pigeons, 
and starlings, and yielding its in- 
habitants fresh water,’ and in the 
reign of William III. it maintained 
50 horses, 50 horned cattle, 300 
goats, and 500 sheep. A consider- 
able number of cattle are still fed 
upon the moorland, and although 
wheat will not thrive here, the cli- 
mate appears to be favourable to 
oats and barley. 

But where I mostly loved to 
wander was along the west, above 
those mighty ramparts of granite 
which, defy the fury of the great At- 
antic... Here I could lay me down 
upon syme thyme-covered slope and 
gaze over the waste of waters stretch- 
ing away to Newfoundland and 
South America, without as much 
land intervening as would rest a 
sea-bird’s foot. Oh! it was a grand 
and awful sight to see, as I often 
did, a storm gathering over that 
vast expanse; to behold the heavens 
blackening and descending in a con- 
densed, lurid mass upon the deep, 
until the two became indistinguish- 
able from one another. If anything 
could add to the effect, it was the 
scream of the seamews, who circled 
round and round above the rocks, 
uttering strange cries, as of human 
distress. 

One part of the moor near the 
western coast has been rent by some 
mighty throes and convulsions of 
nature. The solid rock has been 
ruined by subterranean agency, and 
yawns asunder to an apparently un- 
fathomable depth; some of the fis- 
sures are more superficial, and you 
can descend for a short distance 
down a passage about six feet wide, 
with the granite standing like a wall 
on either side. This phenomenon 
is supposed to have been occasioned 
by the earthquake of 1755. A large 
and beautiful amethyst was dis- 
covered far down in the fissure a 
few years since. The proprietor, 
who himself made the discovery, 
sent for a lapidary to extract it, but 
unfortunately sufficient secrecy was 
not observed, and the gem was not 
only stolen, but rendered worthless, 
by some dishonest and unskilful 
hand. 

During my stay I explored the 
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greater part of the island, which is 
about four miles in length by one in 
breadth, and has been likened in 
shape to an oak leaf. On one occa- 
sion I found what I at once recog- 
nised to be the Punchbowl. As 
Miss Sinclair observes that a ruin 
is nothing without a sandwich, so it 
appears to be usually conceded that 
a rock is incomplete without this 
social addition. But the Punchbowl 
at Lundy is not a mere rock basin, 
as is generally the case, but a re- 
ceptacle so nicely rounded on the 
convex and concave sides, that it 
has been supposed to have been an 
ancient font, although its dimen- 
sions do not appear to agree with 
such a conclusion. It stands as if 
carelessly thrown aside by the course 
of a small stream, which, leaping 
from ledge to ledge, and from pool 
to pool, or winding through grassy 
slopes, blue with forget-me-nots, adds 
greatly to the charm of the locality. 
Slaking my thirst at the clear rivu- 
let, the water of which would have 
at any time been sweet and refresh- 
ing, but which beneath the scorch- 
ing sun seemed like the nectar of the 
gods, I proceeded a few yards, and 
climbed along a bluff forehead of 
rock, pink with sea-lavender, until 
I could look over a dizzy precipice 
into the surging sea. I was looking 
down a vast chasm or rent in the 
rocks, and I observed that its ledges 
were speckled over with white, 
as if they had been covered with 
flowers. These little dots were sea- 
gulls and kittiwakes, who had taken 
possession of every point where a 
lodgment could be effected for the 
important purpose of laying and 
hatching their eggs. There they 
sat in thousands of thousands, as 
demure and immovable as if the 
fate of empires depended upon them. 
In the centre of the chasm a very 
remarkable pillar of rock arose from 
the sea, and from my lofty position 
I commanded a good view of it. Its 
summit was as flat as a table, and 
appeared to afford most convenient 
accommodation, for it was perfectly 
black with the backs of puffins, who 
sat all huddled together, also en- 
grossed with the cares of incuba- 
tion. 

The vast number of the sea birds 


which frequent Lundy at this season 
would cause an ordinary person to 
suppose that this island was their 
constant home ; but such is not the 
case. In August they depart in a 
mass, with the exception of a few 
gulls, and do not return until the 
following May. ‘Their habits in 
this respect are similar to those of 
so-called migratory fish; they live 
separately during the greater part 
of the year, and only congregate 
and visit the shore at breeding time, 
They sometimes, however, appear 
suddenly in vast numbers on a cer- 
tain day, seeming to come from all 
parts of the channel, and departing 
again almost immediately. This 
assemblage takes place in Decem- 
ber, or a little later, and has been a 
subject of much interesting specu- 
lation. The most probable theory is 
that they meet for the purpose of 
pairing, as}embryo eggs have been 
found in some of them at this 
period. 

The birds which congregate at 
Lundy may be said to consist of 
kittiwakes, gulls of various kinds, 
puffins, guillemots, commonly known 
as ‘mers,’ and razor-billed auks. 
The three last kinds are exclusively 
sea birds, and live entirely on fish. 
They are of the penguin tribe, and 
are so well adapted for diving that 
they can overtake their prey in its 
native element. They have im- 
mense bills, and not being incom- 
moded by tails, stand looking very 
grave and solemn along the rocks, 
like a party of little old gentlemen 
with very large noses. Their flight 
is ungraceful, and their wings being 
small and placed far back, contrast 
very unfavourably with the long 
crescent pinions of the gull. The 
kittiwake is a very elegant little 
creature, resembling a gull in minia- 
ture. Its name is derived from its 
quest, ‘ kitti-wake, kitti-wake,’ which 
it utters in a wild, melancholy key 
almost human, and harmonizing in 
tone with the mournful voices of the 
deep. The gulls are by far the 
strongest and most ferocious mem- 
bers of this feathered community, 
and think that a few eggs, or even a 
young puffin, is not an unsavoury 
addition to a fish dinner. This is 
perhaps the reason why the puffin 
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burrows in the ground, or tries to 
i the rabbit of its hole when 
about to lay her small white egg. 
The auks and guillemots are 
designated by the islanders, from 
the form of their bills, razor-bills 
and pecker-bills, so much alike are 
they in other respects. It is sur- 
prising that both species are not 
extinct, for their eggs are in great 
demand both among gulls and men. 
A regular system is pursued by the 
collectors; each man has a certain 
range or ‘bench’ allotted to him, 
and this he clears every second day, 
for sea birds do not seem to possess 
the shrewdness of their sisters on 
shore, but continue to lay in the 
very places from whence their former 
eggs have been removed. I was 
told that sometimes as many as a 
hundred and fifty dozen are collected 
from one bench in a fortnight. This 
practice must tend greatly to dimi- 
nish the number of these birds, 
especially as they lay but one egg, 
and deposit it on the bare rock, 
although if that be removed they 
will lay another. Guillemots’ eggs 
are about the size of those of geese, 
although the birds are little larger 
than a pigeon, and are of a some- 
what conical or pegtop shape. They 
are white, blue, or verdigris green, 
and are covered with dark marks, as 
though inscribed with hieroglyphics 
by the hand of Merlin. What mys- 
teries of the sea are writ upon them 
I cannot say, but it is remarkable 
that two have never been found 
exactly similar. It requires a prac- 
tical eye to distinguish between 
these eggs and those of the razor- 
bills, but the latter have always a 
white ground, and are more round 
than those of the guillemot. The 
gulls make nests, and lay four or 
five spotted eggs of a chocolate 
colour, and somewhat smaller than 
those above mentioned. Still smaller 
are those of the kittiwake, which 
are white sprinkled with red, and 
80 delicate that a slight pressure of 
the hand will crush them to pieces. 
One of the keepers of the light- 
house, who had acquired a taste for 
ornithology, informed me that the 
sport of hawking was again becom- 
ing fashionable, and that some fine 
peregrine falcons are to be found at 
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Lundy. It is remarkable that there 
are two eyries of them in the island 
at present; the same number there 
were in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when these hawks were con- 
sidered the best in England. Their 
eggs, which are seldom to be ob- 
tained, are the colour of mahogany, 
and a little larger than those of 
plovers. 

The gale continued with more or 
less violence for a fortnight. During 
this period the men on board were 
up all night to be in readiness to 
start in case of the wind veering to 
the north. One morning the ap- 
pearances were so threatening that 
nearly all the vessels weighed an- 
chor, and made for ports higher up 
the channel ; but our men, unwilling 
to leave us on the island, still held 
on. At length the gale moderated, 
and in twenty-four hours afterwards 
the sea had become so smooth that 
we were able to round the northern 
part of the island. The coast is 
loftier than that of Cornwall, but 
does not exhibit the bold architec- 
tural forms we there admire; its 
heights are equally precipitous, but 
not so symmetrical. We have here 
nevertheless some combinations of 
ludicrously artificial appearance. 
The Templar rock, a name which 
reminds us that Lundy once be- 
longed to that order, consists of a 
very remarkable head and face of 
granite overlooking the sea east- 
ward. The Mousehole is a circular 
perforation through a jutting point 
of rock, and near it is the Mouse- 
trap, which should be called the 
bird-trap, for it resembles on a large 
scale the brick trap set by boys for 
sparrows and larks. In some places 
we find overhanging rocks, the po- 
sition of which seem to set all the 
laws of gravitation at defiance; in 
others cyclopian walls, built as it 
were of regularly squared blocks. 
On one part of the coast a massive 
natural rampart runs up the grassy 
slope so evenly that it is difficult to 
believe it was not intended to divide 
the lands of contending proprietors. 
At another point a square slab of 
granite stands upright facing the 
Western Ocean in so conspicuous a 
position that I am surprised it hac 
not been used as an advertisins 
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medium. In rowing in our boat 
round the northern coast, we kept 
inside the Hen and Chickens, which 
are small rocks nearly covered at 
high water, and lying at some dis- 
tance from the shore. We soon 
passed the Constable rock, a pillar 
of granite standing on the coast, 
said to be the petrified body of some 
Cornish giant, and reached at the 
extreme north the Gannet rock—so 
called from a few of the birds of 
that species being occasionally seen 
there—a vast mass separated by 
some convulsion from its better half, 
which remains onshore. The rocks 
in many places appeared to have 
been undermined by the sea, and in 
some caverns had been formed pene- 
trating to a considerable extent. 
Wishing to explore some of them, 
we directed our course to the first, 
which appeared promising and ap- 
proachable. To reach it we had to 
row through a semicircle of lofty 
rocks, cut into innumerable narrow 
ledges. These were lined with rows 
of sea birds, who sat demurely 
tier above tier, like spectators in 
a theatre waiting for the perform- 
ance to -commence. We passed 
close to some of them on our 
way in; they made no attempt 
to move, but only quietly turned 
their heads and watched our opera- 
tions with an air of unconcern which 
seemed almost impertinent. They 
were particularly numerous owing 
to its being evening, at which time 
they return from their daily excur- 
sions, having been sometimes forty 
or fifty miles to sea. We were not 
successful in our attempt. The cave 
had a very lofty but narrow en- 
trance, and we proceeded far enough 
to discover that it was divided into 
two corridors; but the men con- 
sidered further investigation hazard- 
ous, for the waves were heard roar- 
ing and lashing in the darkness 
within, owing to the ground swell, 
which generally prevails on this 
coast. We were therefore unwil- 
lingly obliged to desist from our 
enterprise. The next cave we 
passed presented to us a remarkably 
picturesque appearance. The lower 
part of its entrance was narrow, but 
it expanded above, and disclosed 
dark shafts of rocks suspended, as 


it were, from the roof, a striking 
effect being produced by the con- 
trast with the light granite withont. 

Proceeding farther towards the 
west we arrived at a cavern of such 
large dimensio1.s that we rowed into 
it without danger or difficulty. On 
entering through a lofty natural 
arch, we found ourselves under a 
vast dome formed of clusters of 
dark green shafts, with sufficient 
uniformity and variety to produce 
a very beautiful effect. The wall of 
rock opposite us had a rosy colour, 
which I at first attributed to the 
setting sun, but afterwards found 
to belong to the rock itself. On 
either side of this large chamber 
was another of smaller size, com- 
municating with the sea without 
through a wide opening, and in the 
centre of the roof of each was an 
aperture almost circular, through 
which the light streamed down. 
Through the rosy rock, opposite the 
main entrance, there extended a 
long gallery, piercing completely 
through one of the largest of the 
promontories which surround the 
island. Through this the sea foamed 
and broke with vast commotion, 
and down it the heaving waves 
poured cataracts of surf, which, added 
to the booming of the water inside 
the cavern, produced a very awful 
effect, and caused us to imagine it 
possible that our little boat might 
be capsized. The waters beneath, 
although beautifully clear, looked 
uncomfortably dark and deep, and 
the coldness of the cavern, though 
at first grateful, seemed after a time 
to add to the terrors of these halls 
of Neptune. 

The northern and western coast 
of this island are especially fatal to 
vessels, many of which caught in 
gales fly for shelter to Lundy Roads, 
and are dashed to pieces, nothing 
ever being known of the disaster 
except by a little drift-wood washed 
ashore. I have heard many thrilling 
stories of hairbreadth escapes from 
vessels sinking, of one or two men 
being just able to jump on a jutting 
ledge of rock before the ship struck 
when all their companions were 
launched into eternity. We passed 
on our way a diving vessel at its 
sad work, and were informed that 
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it found constant employment at 
Lundy, and that the divers made a 
very comfortable living. As the 
twilight approached the sea became 
glassy, the wind fell to a zephyr; 
and as we were anxious to proceed 
on our expedition, we determined 
to weigh anchor without delay. I 
gave the order immediately on our 
return, and at ten o’clock our white 
canvas began to rise into the air, 
and the clanking of the chain, the 
clicking of the windlass, and the 
chorus of the seamen’s voices 
broke the stillness not unmusi- 
cally. It was a lovely summer 
night, which seemed but a softer, 
diviner prolongation of day; and 
the moon shone so brightly that we 
could trace the features, and almost 
the tints of the lofty coast above us, 
with wonderful distinctness. It re- 
minded me of what the old Greek 

ts had said of ‘holy night; and 
Peould not retire below, but con- 
tinued to pace the deck, occasionally 
exchanging observations with the 
man at the helm. Brown presently 
took his place, and we fell to yarn- 
ing, for he had been a sailor all his 
life, and had an incredibly large 
stock of tales about his fortunes and 
misfortunes in various parts of the 
world. He was a man gifted with 
an unusual amount of observation, 
and noticed and remembered all 
kinds of little incidents in domestic 
arrangements and maritime adven- 
tures. Sailors having in general 
few anxieties, and little to amuse or 
exercise their minds in their daily 
toil, are more wont than landsmen 
to recall and muse over the scenes 
of the past, and Brown had not 
long taken his post for the night— 
for he never retired to his berth 
when we were under way—when, 
as I settled myself upon the booby 
hatch, he began to wander back to 
some of the events of the past. 

‘It was such a night as this, sir, 
only there was a trifle more wind,’ 
he observed, holding up his hand, 
‘about four years ago, while I was 
spending a few days-at home before 
joing my ship, that my brother, 
who kept a small coasting craft for 

conveyance of passengers and 
goods, came to my house at Barn- 
staple at about eleven o’ciock at 


night to ask me to take a gentleman 
across to Tenby forhim. I thought 
the hour very inconvenient, and 
wanted to know whether he could 
not wait until the morning, but he 
said the gentleman insisted on going 
that night, and without delay. So 
I went and looked up the crew at 
their homes—for of course it was 
cold pie there, sir, and the men did 
not sleep aboard—and in about half 
an hour I got the sails up and all 
ready. Well, sir, the gentleman 
soon came down, and a porter 
brought with him a hamper and a 
portmanteau from the hotel. He 
was a stout, elderly man, not alto- 
gether bad looking, but, sir, I never 
heard any one going on as he was, 
cursing and swearing, and abusing 
them as I knowed to be the best 
people in the town. I could not 
make out at the time what it was 
all about, but I afterwards heard 
that he had been at a ball in the 
town, and had been misconducting 
himself to some of the ladies. He 
had behaved very improper indeed, 
that is for a gentleman, you know, 
sir—for he was a man of education 
—and I know one who, if he had 
been there, would have unshipped 
his head for him. And so, sir, the 
gentlemen got together, and not- 
withstanding all his rage they turned 
him out of the room, and he swore 
he’d have their lives, or, at least, 
the life of one of them. But I sup- 
pose he thought better of it, for he 
said afterwards that he'd either have 
their lives or leave the place at once, 
and then he sent off the porter for a 
boat. 

‘ Well, sir, he got on board, and 
talked and stormed, I not knowing 
what it was all about, and thinking 
him mad drunk and talking non- 
sense; and indeed I think he had 
taken a little too much; but when 
we got a little way out, he went 
down below and brought up his 
hamper and opened it. There were 
in it half a dozen bottles of beer, 
and as many of brandy. He then 
began opening the bottles and ask- 
ing me to drink, but I refused, 
saying I never took such liquors; 
but he said that men like me always 
drank. He made up for it, how- 
ever, by taking a hearty draught 
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himself, and inviting the men, who 
were not loth to follow his example. 
But as they turned down glass 
after glass, I soon saw that I should 
have to manage the vessel all by 
myself, and was obliged to inter- 
fere. He seemed much annoyed at 
this, and presently went down again 
to where his portmanteau was, and 
came up with a loaded revolver, 
with which he said he had intended 
to shoot the gentlemen at the ball. 
I thought such a weapon in the 
hands of a man in his state very dan- 
gerous, and that something serious 
might occur; so I asked him to let 
me look at it, and when I got hold 
of it, you may make sure that I did 
not let him have it again in a hurry. 
I told him that there was something 
the matter with it, and that I would 
set it to rights for him, and I locked 
it up in the sail-room. By degrees 
he became more talkative and 
noisy; going on about his wife, 
poor woman, who had left him two 
years before, and saying he was a 
yachtsman. “ Yes,” he repeated ; 
“T’m a yachtsman, and I'll show 
you what we yachtsmen do;” and 
without another word, he stripped 
off his coat and waistcoat and all his 
clothes. I made sure he was going 
to jump overboard, but he went 
and stood up in the middle of the 
deck. “ Now, boys,” he called out, 
“bring your buckets and throw 
water over me, but don’t throw them 
at me.” And so they did,and thought 
it fine fun, and they heaved water 
over him until I thought he must 
be half drowned, and hoped it would 
sober him. But just before we 
reached Tenby he saw some men 
he knew in a boat to windward, and 
began to shout and holloa to them, 
and called upon me to port the 
helm. This 1 refused to do, as I 
might run the vessel aground. He 
then took to swearing and threaten- 
ing'me, and using awful language, 
but 1 told him there was no good in 
his abusing me, as I knew my busi- 
ness and should keep the vessel in her 
course. He did not forgive me for 
this all the rest of the way, and left 
without even a ‘“ thank you,” al- 
though only for me, I don’t believe 
he would ever have arrived at all. I 
heard afterwards that he was a man 


of property—a partner in a large 
firm, and well known in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was always going 
on expeditions with pilots, and 
taking hampers with him. The 
last thing I heard of him was, that 
a@ passing vessel observed a skiff 
drifting up channel with no one at 
the helm, or apparently on board, 
and on sending a boat to examine 
her, they found this gentleman, and 
the rest of the crew, lying on their 
backs perfectly insensible, among a 
heap of empty bottles.’ 

We anchored in Tenby Bay a 
little before eight in the morning, 
and shortly afterwards, while I was 
dressing, I heard Arethusa on the 
deck, evidently in a state of great 
excitement and delight. She is 
naturally a very demonstrative 
child, and very observant; and both 
her mother and myself agree that 
she will be a remarkable woman, and 
perhaps marry very advantageously. 
Emily considers rank indispensable, 
but I should not refuse my consent 
provided there were money. My wife, 
who is indefatigable in educating 
her in ladylike habits and religious 
principles, thought a little repres- 
sion necessary on this occasion, and 
putting her head up the com- 
panion, observed, ‘ Not quite so 
loud, Arethusa, dear; you really 
must not make so much noise.’ 

* Oh, but ma, it is so beautiful! 
Do come up and look at it.’ 

* At what, my dear? You really 
must not make so much noise; it is 
not ladylike. What is it?’ 

‘ It’s a great blobber, ma.’ 

‘A great—? Arethusa! where 
did you hear such a word ? 

‘Yes, it is, ma, persisted Are- 
thusa ; ‘ George told me it was.’ 

‘It is what we calls a blobber, 
mum,’ interposed George, touching 
his cap. 

‘I do not wish to see it at all,’ 
replied Emily, returning to the 
saloon, somewhat ruffled, and as- 
serting that yachting was making 
Arethusa quite vulgar. 

I at once went upon deck to see 
what had led to such unpleasant 
consequences. Alongside the vessel, 
held by a rope round what I may 
call its waist, lay in an apparently 
fainting state one of the largest 
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and most remarkable jelly fish or 
zoophytes I had ever seen. Even 
Emily, whom I called, forgot Are- 
thusa’s misdoings in gazing at this 
wonderful creature. Imagine a half- 
open mushroom—it is remarkable 
that the same shape should be com- 
mon to the lowest forms of animal 
and vegetable life—with a cap 
about two feet in diameter, and a 
stalk consisting of a cluster of eight 
small stems. It was perfectly clear 
and colourless, except round the 
circumference of the cap or um- 
brella, which was scalloped more 
regularly, and dyed with mauve 
more brightly than ever lady’s dress. 
The stems or peduncle seemed to 
proceed from a kind of transparent 
moss, or ‘cauliflower’ as the men 
called it, under the head, and were 
joined together again about half 
way down with a belt of similar 
description. Each of the stems 
ended in a ‘ fan, something re- 
sembling in form a triple-edged 
sword, and used apparently for 
steering. The whole is propelled 
through the tide by the alternate 
expansions and contractions of tho 
‘umbrella, which expels the water 
with great force. 

This remarkable zoophyte would 
probably be surprised if it knew 
that it was called by naturalists 
the Rhizostoma Cuvieri, and that 
its mode of feeding itself had occa- 
sioned great dissension, and some 
little ill-feeling among scientific 
brethren ; one party being of opinion 
that it receives nourishment through 
its mouth, and the other through 
its legs. The generality are in fa- 
vour of the latter conclusion, but 
fish, as large, I am told, as herrings, 


are sometimes found under the 
‘ umbrella ’—‘ self-digested,’ asserts 
the one party; ‘tenants at will, 
insists the other. I cannot presume 
to give my opinion as to how our 
gelatinous friend obtains his living ; 
but of his proportions I can speak 
from observation ; and George, who 
had been long employed in fishing 
about this coast, told us they had 
sometimes hauled these creatures 
up in their nets of as much as two 
or three hundred weight. We ob- 
served several of them swimming 
or floating past us; and it is re- 
markable that they were generally 
in pairs, and all the time we were 
so unceremoniously examining the 
one we had caught, another was 
distinctly visible in the water be- 
neath, waiting for its companion. 

Our steward was to join us at 
Tenby. Up to this time we had 
not had any servant on board but 
Simkins; and I think it but due to 
her to record here how thoroughly 
and conscientiously she performed 
all her duties during this time. I 
had often heard my wife assert that 
she was invaluable, but I had never 
before known her real worth. Al- 
though she did not rise very early in 
the morning, she soon made up for 
the time thus lost. She scrubbed and 
polished Arethusa, till the whole 
vessel resounded with cries for 
mercy. Ske dressed and rated my 
wife; laid the cloth for breakfast ; 
vanished intothe pantry, made the 
tea, accused the men of stealing the 
eggs and cutting the butter: and 
was back again triumphant before 
I could turn round with a detailed 
account of her discoveries and 
achievements. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE IN THE JUNE NUMBER 
(p. 528). 


Ward-robe. 





THE GENTLE CRAFT. 
An €Echa. 
(Wirn an ILLusTRarion.) 


A®™ little maid, with the dimpled cheek, 
That never has known a bitter tear, 

All your thought is fishes to seek— 

Roach and gudgeon and dace and bleak! 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Charlie may help to hold the rod, 
Grasping it thus your cast to steer, 

Lest the top-joint, with a needless nod, 

Teach to the float behaviour odd— 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


If at a bite the float should throb, 

Trust his teaching, although severe ; 
Heart may flutter and throat may sob— 
But you don’t get a catch for every bob: 

Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Twenty times over the season may pass— 
Charlie may still be your only dear— 

But you'll find all fishing is not, alas ! 

By the riverside, on the sunny grass: 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Try the swim again and again— 
Only provided the swim be clear; 

Just at present your only bane 

Is when the lilies your float detain: 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


The daintiest line that ever was dipped 
Has brought the angler a basket queer; 
Like the lithest rod that was ever unshipped, 
And the prettiest stream that ever was whipped : 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


I have angled in times gone by, 
Little maid with the eyes sincere : 

May you have luck no worse than J, 

When in the river of life you try: 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Meanwhile, fishes alone to catch, 
Give your mind to your angling gear: 
Time enough for a different match 
When looks, not hooks, will the prey attach: 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Ah! little maid with the eyes of blue, 
With a little lover so watchful near, 
Hundreds there are that envy you— 
And hundreds of boys that envy, too, 
That little lover, as I would do, 
Could I go back to twenty year. 
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Poppies in the Corn. 


Yes, little maid with the dimpled cheek, 
Pure as the heaven of the upper sphere, 
I but murmur an old man’s pique— 
Ah, to think of the love I’d speak, 
Had I but come to twenty year! 


Mort. 


Poor old dotard! and is this all— 

All the wisdom and all the cheer 
Sights like this innocent pair recall ? 
Sighing, ‘Could I but backward crawl 

To the pure enchantment of twenty year!’ 


Note BY THE Poet. 


Dear little maid, with the dimpled cheek, 
Though at your poet thus they sneer, 
Do not think him a mean old sneak :— 
*T was because I love you my words were weak ;— 
But I'll tell you all in the Kalends Greek, 
When we've both come to twenty year. 


POPPIES IN THE CORN; 
OR, GLAD HOURS IN THE GRAVE YEARS.—No. 1. 


By tHe Avrnor or ‘Tue Harvest or A Quiet Eves,’ &c. 


WANTED a string to tie this 
handful of essays together, and 

as I through the cornfields 
I was confirmed in my choice of the 
above general title. For there they 
were, the vivid glad flowers in the 
sober and grave corn-ranks; laugh- 
ing up here and there with, seem- 
ingly, no further end than mere 
enjoyment, amid the steady utili- 
tarian life of the tall dull-green 
wheat-lines. Here and there that 
scarlet flash, heightened by the 
satin black centre, caught the eye; 
and, unless it had been the eye of a 
soured heart, certainly brought a 
softening of pleased consciousness 
into its dullest and hardest abstrac- 
tion. Here and there the idle pop- 
pies, but everywhere the useful corn. 
And so, I thought, it is in life, espe- 
cially (to be egotistic for a moment) 
in a life, like mine, made of sweet 
grave days, myriads of swaying 
solemn years, hushed and quiet in 
colour, never speaking above a 
whisper; tall and straight, afford- 
ing no room to exuberances and 
superfluities of growth; turning 


blue air, and broad sun, and cool 
rain all into useful corn: orderly, 
monotonous, ear like to ear all 
down the long ruled rows. Some 
ears, it is true, blighted and black 
with smut; some poorer than they 
might and should be; still, to a 
casual glance, even row matched 
with even row in perhaps a weari- 
some uniformity. But then I find 
an analogy when I look at the corn- 
fields, and lo! to break the routine 
and sameness, the surprise of that 
glad scarlet flower among the long 
interminable lines of grave ears, not 
straight and formal, but spreading 
and exuberant in growth: one 
close at hand, another flash a little 
way beyond; a little cluster here; 
a galaxy there. And the eye rejoiced 
to see them: it did not grudge the 
space they took—these holidays of 
the wheatfield — from the patient, 
humdrum, sober, useful corn-stalks. 
A field all poppies would have been 
sad to see, and tiring to the eye; a 
field all poppies, with the strangled 
corn sending up only a spindled spike 
in tufts here and there. But, the 
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field being chiefly corn, the inno- 
cent gladness and glee of the 
flowers pleased the eye and re- 
freshed the heart. 

And now I scarce need inter- 
pret my parable. Most lives that 
have a serious useful purpose are 
made up of days and years that 
upon the whole are uneventful, 
monotonous, grave in colour, and 
subdued in tone. Day after day, 
long ranks of them, each much like 
its fellow: almost wearying the 
heart, at times, to look backwards 
and forwards, and trace the per- 
spective of those long ranks com- 
posed of the corn-bearing hours and 
days. I might say more than here 
I shall say, of the sad patches of 
smut, and blight, and barren land 
in those lives which have the high- 
est work to do. But the trades- 
man’s, the schoolmaster’s, the 
clerk’s, the doctor’s, the lawyer’s, 
the mechanic’s, the statesman’s, the 
clergyman’s life—each has this in 
common, that it is made up of days 
bearing fruit more or less valuable, 
but days, upon the whole, as like as 
two ears of corn, and wearying at 
last by their unvaried sameness. 
Again, each life has this in common, 
that it has poppies in the corn; 
glad hours in the grave years. 

And I, who have before this tried 
to gather in a little harvest of use- 
ful corn, am now minded to go out 
into the fields, and pluck a handful 
of these same poppy hours. Here 
an hour, and there a day, and fur- 
ther on, a three weeks’ cluster— 
times or scenes merely of recrea- 
tion, pleasant to remember, to ima- 
gine, and to write about—poppy- 
papers, without much use;—and 
yet I bethink me that poppies and 
recreations are not without an office ; 
they rest and soothe the overworn 
body, mind, and brain, and gather 
up its energies for new corn-grow- 
ing. And see, what long lines of 
wheat (more or less full in ear) I 
can contemplate in all the sermons 
written by this pen. Let, then, these 
light essaylings have the room of the 
poppies along those sober series. 

~ La * * 


T had lit upon a galaxy of these 
bright hours in a sketch which I 
dare hope may yet claim a place in 


the memory of those who read it— 
since it appeared but a week or two 
ago in the Holiday Number of this 
magazine. I had not time, how- 
ever, to pick half the flowers from 
that unusually large patch—three 
weeks —of holidays among the 
workdays. I left my parson with 
wife and children just at the end of 
his journey, and comfortably housed 
in a lodging, with a cheerful bal- 
cony and a good sea view. I gave 
him leave to indulge in a little half- 
malicious gratification, at seeing the 
arrivals by the second boat still 
tramping the streets, and toiling 
after lodgings—a toil made the more 
severe by the many small parcels, 
bags, and bundles which were dis- 
tributed among the members of the 
hunt. And, lightly running up the 
steps and up the stairs, after that 
first visit to the edge of the hoary 
sea, you saw how already the holi- 
day had begun its work. That 
sprightly man, as young and eager 
as his two boys, you would hardly 
recognise in him the bent back, and 
seamed brow, and dragging walk, 
into which he had gradually drooped 
at his curacy of Multum-in-Parvo. 
For the first day or two the life 
is very indefinite; unsettled per- 
haps. But the parson does nat 
want to be settled: he has for a 
long while now gone along in one 
even groove; it 1s'pleasure enough 
for him to be able to saunter about 
and reconnoitre, and stare into the 
shops (a great enjoyment, if his 
home be in the country, with no 
more interesting emporiums than 
that of Jones the saddler’s, and 
Ray’s the general shop for tea and 
corduroys, flour and boots, pickles 
and gingham umbrellas). He loves 
to stare at the shop windows, only 
a horrible thirst for buying all sorts 
of natty little matters comes over 
him, and makes this recreation dan- 
gerous. He had better have his 
wife at his elbow. Nervously after 
such a saunter does he extract that 
silver-paper parcel for the wife, 
and, hoping for impunity by means 
of this proved first thought for her, 
mand 4 apologetically to land from 
his pocket this little fardel contain- 
ing just what Beatrice has wanted 
so long:—and then of course it 
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would not do to have left Eva out. 
The boys he need not mention now: 
they indeed have secured their 
prizes, and are long ago off and 
away with them. This is mildly 
borne, even graciously received, at 
first; but, repeated too often, the 
wretched already self-convicted man 
quails under his wife’s reproof; and 
sneaks away again with Beatrice 
and Eva, like liver and gizzard, one 
under each wing, for a walk on the 
Parade. Indeed there is, especially, 
as I say, if you are generally out of 
the way of shops, az exquisite de- 
light in the mere act of spending 
money. An overmastering pleasure, 
a keen relish, in the simple process 
of buying: without any regard to 
the need or value of the thing 
bought. To stroll down the bazaar, 
stopping at this stall and that, until 
some foolishly over - eager stall- 
keeper bears down upon the victim, 
with ‘Can I show you anything, 
sir?’—driving him away disgusted 
and sulky; much as though an un- 
skilful birdcatcher were to pull up 
the nets just ere the bird had 
hopped in. At last to pick out an 
object, having been for once allowed 
a good previous penn’orth of exami- 
nation of the articles; and to have to 
look up and even summon the 
vendor :—it is quite pleasant to have 
the nets brought together when you 
are ready to be caught. Or (having 
first secured the free-gratis exhibi- 
tion which is to be had outside the 
window of the bookseller and dealer 
in nicknacks) to remember or dis- 
cover that you want some small 
matter (even a penny paper may 
sometimes serve the turn), and to 
gain rightful admission to the well- 
spread banquet within; and so to 
secure a leisure and full survey of 
this counter and that, and the glass 
bookcase with the clean new books 
of the season: furtively, perhaps, 
and a little guiltily to glance at 
* Punch,’ to peep into the ‘Times,’ 
to take up ‘ London Society ’ or the 
‘Cornhill’ (your own periodicals 
await you, you know, at home). 
All this, I say, you do a little 
ashamedly, if you have but come in 
for a ‘Standard,’— but bold and un- 
abashed are your movements if a 
shilling has been laid out now, or if 


you have, from time to time, been a 
dealer here to this large amount. 
Merely to look is delicious ; to buy is 
almost an excess of enjoyment, espe- 
cially, I think, to buy for others. 
Who knows not the zest of the re- 
turn, after a week’s run to London, 
with pockets and bag full of all 
sorts of articles, little and big: these 
for the wife; this for the son; that 
for the daughter; nor have the 
pleased servants been forgotten? 
How anxiously you (the most eager 
and pleased of all;—we have good 
authority for giving the palm of en- 
joyment to the giver himself; and 
this is true, I think, even in minor 
instances ;)—how impatiently, I say, 
you chafe at the delay of that loiter- 
ing boy, to whom you entrusted the 
carpet bag; how importantly you 
unstrap and unlock it, surrounded 
by a pleased circle; with what relish 
you extract the neat parcels, and 
watch, with a grave but deep inte- 
rest while they are undone. Oh 
misery, if the gown of brown, and 
the petticoat, so to speak, of silver 
paper, having been removed, the 
choice article is found to be in 
several fragments! But let us hope 
that this never happens. 

I have, however, sauntered away 
from my subject. Still, I shall not 
aim at extreme method in these 
slight papers. Poppies, you know, 
must needs spread unrestrained, for 
all that tall corn which keep so 
straight and in such regular rows. 
Sermons must keep to the point; 
holiday thoughts may roam where 
they will. 

But the girls have been for a 
bath; and they run up to you rosy, 
and sparkling-eyed, and dank-haired 
(one black and one golden, of 
course), and with cheeks cool and 
already hard and firm as the white 
of a salad-egg. They positively 
can’t wait till dinner-time: they 
must have a bun now. Exactly (to 
tell the truth) your own feeling: 
still you give expression to @ grave 
murmur as to spoiling their dinner ; 
and then enter the pastrycook’s. 
Delicious sight! a large tin of new- 
laid buns, just served up and hot. 
With sternness worthy of Lycurgus, 
or Brutus even, you limit the repast 
to one bun apiece; for what can be 
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more disappointing than to have 
thought out and provided a pecu- 
liarly appetizing dinner, and then 
not to have it enjoyed? No fear of 
that now, however. You are all 
really like wolves long before dinner 
time; several furtive glances at 
your watch have been indulged 
in since one o'clock, and two 
seemed as though it would never 
come. Why do we choose such 
queer times for dinner by the sea? 
There are who fix it even at three 
or four. At home such hours would 
be highly uncomfortable. But I 
suppose it is partly to get the long 
morning and evening, and partly to 
get the upsetting of ordinary every- 
day habits. After dinner (again I 
blush to write it) you do feel 
slightly torpid; and then the thing 
is to draw the arm-chair to the win- 
dow, to unfold the ‘Times’ or the 
‘ Standard,’ or to cut the leaves of 
the periodical, and leisurely and 
dreamily to enjoy the placidity and 
contentment of body and mind. 
Probably you doze, anyhow you are 
as good as asleep, lulled by that far 
monotony (the sea is at low tide), of 
the dull plunge and raking with- 
drawal of the never-ceasing shallow 
waves. The eyes dwell every now 
and then, with tranquil and restful 
enjoyment, upon the hushed-toned, 
twinkling space of water, the colour, 
under this cloudless sky, like that of 
a turquoise under tissue paper. The 
dear comfortable wife is seated on a 
hassock by your chair: her head 
rests against your leg; she is pre- 
tending to tat, or perhaps has 
secured Anthony Trollope’s or Mrs. 
Oliphant’s last effort—if effort be a 
fitting name for writing so easy and 
so pleasant. There are yet some 
wholesome novels, some names 
which, you may feel secure, will at 
least protect you from the danger of 
a mental draught of neat brandy 
heightened with cayenne. The par- 
son and the parson’s wife rarely 
find time or much inclination for 
novel-reading at home; it is at the 
seaside that draughts of this light 
sparkling beverage, this lemonade 
of literature, are taken and enjoyed 
by them. It is all part of the 
change; and many a sweet fresh 
spring in the heart’s depths is 


thereby freed from leaves which 
choked it, and set to run pure and 
bright again. Your old love-ecsta- 
sies and agonies; your young 
dreams of noble aims and attain- 
ments; that sweet, if unreal time, 
* When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen ;’ 

the pure, wholesome novel, read in 
your holiday, will pleasantly bring 
these back again. And there are 
arrears of such, stale to others but 
new to you, to be made up. One of 
these, perhaps, the wife then is read- 
ing or running over; and so the old 
ones are comfortable. The boys are 
busy over the rigging of that ship 
that was a little faulty in sailing to- 
day, but that to-morrow is to be 
quite perfection. The children find 
an unfailing source of delight in the 
balcony. ‘There is (only of course 
you don’t know of this) the excite- 
ment of leaning over and trying to 
catch a sight of the inmates of the 
next room; there is the interesting 
appearance of a baby in the adjoin- 
ing balcony, and of other children 
who shyly eye your party, which 
again shyly ogles them. On the 
other side —— that you are in 
your arm-chair) Gerald has actually 
popped his leg over, and run across 
the balcony, unspied by an oid 
gentleman who was dozing over his 
port. 

But another morning has found 
you yourself a bather. Own it or not 
as you like, but there is a secret ap- 
prehension about this first entrance 
in propria personé into the salt sea. 
You want to be warm beforehand, 
but you mustn’t be over hot. You 
first at the proper temperature, and, 
come with a slight inward flutter, ask 
when there will be a machine ready? 
You find, perhaps, that there are 
only twenty waiting, and that, by 
great good luck, you may have half 
a double machine in two hours; or 
possibly you are happy enough to 
find that yours can be the next 
turn but one. This is about right; 
it would have been a Zittle startling to 
find that you were at once to be carted 
off and flung intothedeep. Soyou sit 
on the sand, and draw your book 
from under your arm, and bask in the 
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fervent sun. Very soon, it seems, 
your turn comes. A dry strip of 
earpet is thrown into the machine ; 
three towels are stowed into a corner 
of the seat. You bolt the door, and 
are instantly shot forward against 
the farther opening. Happily that, 
too, was bolted, and you had not far 
to go. You recover yourself, and 
with firmly-set legs and extended 
elbows commence the process of 
undressing. You are rather glad 
that the journey to the sea is some- 
what long. There is rather a cold- 
blooded feeling in the undress- 
ing while the hungry water flops 
about the wheels, impatient for its 
prey. At last the halt is made, and 
you stand upon the threshold. You 
asked for a good plunge, and sure 
enough the swell washes and laps 
over the top step. It looks rather 
terrible; so grey, deep, and cool, 
you can’t make up your mind for a 
minute or so ; but after all the thing 
must be done. Here goes. You take 
a deep breath, a headlong plunge, 
and emerge, gasping and happy. 
The ordeal is over, the enjoyment 
. So you swim out into the 
calm depths, and reluctantly leave 
the now friendly and good-natured 
element after your full quarter of 
an hour (for you bathe for health, 
not only for pleasure), and stand 
dripping and glowing on the step. 
The wife is waiting for you on the 
Parade. She also has had a dip, 
and you go together for a pleasant 
constitutional, striking a little in- 
land, taking thin diagonals across 
the hedge-framed fields. Here beans 
with their green gloves on, a little 
point of the leather sticking out at 
the end of each stiff finger; here 
the ripening canary-seed cones 
making a variety from the familiar 
barley or oats ; here a wide field, 
Where thick with white bells the clover hill 
swells, 
Far down to the full-toned sea.’ 

Then another morning may well 
be devoted to the sands—ay, many 
another morning. I do not mean 
to suppose that my client cares to 
become one of the swarm on that 
human fly-paper which those sands 
immortalized by Frith must be held 
to be. No; he likes to wander away 
from the throng of men, probably 


with Beatrice and Eva now, and to 
become transformed with them into 
specimens of Leech’s ‘common 
objects by the seaside.’ At first it is 
enough to pace slowly the slants of 
washed white glittering sand, and to 
pick up very common objects indeed. 
Here he pauses at a strewing of 
many sea-treasures in a far-stretch- 
ing strip. So clean and spick and 
span new the pebbles and the little 
chalk marbles are, that they please 
at first, just as the daisies onl but- 
tercups when fresh in the Spring, 
although soon, like these, passed by 
for rarer discoveries. But now 
those purple periwinkle shells are 
noticed, and those of soft, bright 
yellow are quite prizes; and the 
little cowries are picked up, and 
the cones of spar, and the black 
skate’s eggs, and the pellucid pebbles 
—agates, if not diamonds, of course. 
So Coventry Patmore’s Bride :— 
* Her feet, by half a mile of sea, 
In spotless sand left shapely prints ; 
With agates, then, she loaded me 
(The lapidary called them flints). 

And the dry, long fringes of whitey- 
brown seaweed, or those of the 
same colour but broad-fronded, flat, 
and sweet-scented when drying. 
Then, of course, the great find of 
the cuttlefish, which is so good for 
tooth-powder, though no one ever 
yet knew anybody who had tried 
it; and still more extatic, hailed by 
a cry of delight from both girls, the 
mass of brown-yellow seaweed, de- 
pending from the strong, leather- 
like stem, round and lithe. This is 
carried off in triumph, to act as a 
weatherglass, and will hang for 
many months, no doubt, in the 
pantry of the little inland home, no 
longer supple and beautifully wet 
and gleaming with sea, but mouldy 
and shrunk and shrivelled and 
marred. 

However, Madam Beatrice, the 
enterprising and the lover of change, 
is impelling her father to that tract 
of low chalk rocks, overgrown with 
dark slippery weed. Nothing loth, 
the trio leave the firm, dry slopes, 
and cross the ribbed, moist sand, 
and gain the slippery terrace—a 
realm of new and inexhaustible de- 
lights. What a fund of amusement 
at first for you all (it is more con- 
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venient, I find, to address you) in 
merely walking on those fat pods, 
and hearing the profuse pops. But 
you go on to higher and more in- 
tellectual delights, slightly dashed, 
for a moment or two, by Eva’s slip- 
ping over the ankle into a concealed 
store of water; but then no one ever 
takes cold with sea-water, and Bea- 
trice has lit upon one of those wide, 
clear, delicious sea-pools. Quite a 
little lake it is, and what a field 
(rather to mix the simile) for ex- 
ploration! How exciting to watch 
the live-stock which inhabit it— 
those rapid shrimps; that quite big 
olive-shelled crab, scuttling across 
the pond sideways, and hiding 
within the weedy fringe; and this 
tiny white fellow, burrowing so 
hastily into the sand. Then the 
miniature groves of all-coloured sea- 
weed, the lovely scarlet, the rich 
bronze, the deep green, all so beau- 
tifully spread, far better than half 
an hour could effect with paper and 
pin. Oh, how melancholy to see the 
wet lump which it looks when ex- 
tracted—that fringe of colour, just 
now wide-spread and undulating in 
the movements of this tiny sea! 
One is never weary of watching the 
wonderful beauty and music-motion 
of the rich-coloured sea-growth, 
seen to such advantage picked out 
upon the clean white sand. Then the 
limpets, stuck so obstinately on the 
chalk-rocks with their straight and 
thin green hair; and the treasures 
to be found—those delicate, long 
valves, lying snugly within the 
channels that they have somehow 
bored with their frail instruments 
in the soft chalk. But chief of all, 
perhaps, those fleshy animated 
flowers, the sea-anemones, wide open 
and vivid in hue, and basking in 
the sun. And so back over the 
popping weed, laden with treasures, 
to the more than ever welcome 
dinner. 

Indeed there is so much to do 
that I might weary the reader be- 
fore I had set down a fourth of the 
items of enjoyment which so quickly 
pass the short three weeks at the 
sea. That person has been indul- 
gent so far, because there is a 
pleasure in recalling pleasant days; 
and the simple programme of the 


seaside holiday is much the same for 
all. And if you can’t this year get 
within hearing of ‘the longed-for 
dash of waves,’ why, it is something 
to find in your periodical the little 
vignettes sketched, and the little 
incidents indicated, and the divers 
trifles set out, that at the sea pre- 
vent leisure from being idleness, 
and that give full employment, 
although no toil; change of occu- 
pation ; absence of any compulsory 
work, whether of conscience or 
of necessity. One wouldn’t care to 
have a very long spell of such a 
life of trivialities, though they may 
be of deep interest for the few holi- 
day weeks: hence three weeks are 
more of a holiday than three months 
at the sea. You could not without 
uneasiness give so large a tract 
of ground to the poppies; and so at 
the very beginning you would be 
sketching out some plan of graver 
work. At least your reading (if 
you be a parson) would be divinity 
instead of novels. But this short 
and soon-fleeting time of employed 
idleness, you feel that you have 
earned ; you feel that yourself, and 
your parish too, will be the better 
for it. Why, a horse that has got 
poor and tottery, and below its 
work, is it wasting its time when it 
is turned out for a month to grass, 
and to munch its feed of corn every 
day? Nay; doesn’t it trot along 
and do double the work—double 
in quantity and better in quality— 
when it gets into harness again 
after the recess ? 

And so with you. Don’t be 
ashamed if Miss St. Bile should see 
you on the sands with your little 
ones. Goon with that famous sand 
castle that you are so busy with, 
and (let it be frankly confessed) so 
eager about,—for it is not, honestly, 
only amusement for the children. 
Dig the moist firm sand, pile and 
pat the citadel, the flanking walls; 
dig the moat deep, and scoop out 
chambers in the castle. Then watch, 
with excited interest, those waves 
lapping nearer and nearer: now, 
great event! the moat is filled; now 
the subtle enemy undermines and 
openly attacks, and the wet sand 
settles down to smoothness again. 

Or go, with Harold and Ambrose, 
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to try that new craft that they have 
built or (somewhat aided, surrep- 
titiously, by you) have just bought. 
Stand by the wide rippled pool, 
hardly the least excited of the party, 
almost longing yourself to launch 
the white-sailed gallant vessel ; run- 
ning round eagerly to the other 
side of the water, rejoicing in seeing 
her scud leaning sideways in the 
wind, swift and true to the smooth 
shelving shore to which she is 
bound. Wander with them over 
those slopes of dry herbage, blue 
with bugloss, or pink with valerian, 
after the painted lady, or any other 
butterfly, moth, or beetle that they 
may want just now. Go out elate 
with pointed hammers, to search 
for fossils in the rock or in the 
chalk, and be the search for am- 
monites and stone sea-eggs the 
great business of life for you at such 
times. Forget, for the time (you 
shall remember all again in due 
season), the lapse to the meeting- 
house of Biddy Williams ; the three 
months’ course of sick visits at one 
bedside, where you could never get 
any answer brighter or more con- 
fiding than ‘yes,’ and ‘no; the 
little misunderstanding with the 
principal farmer and churchwarden ; 
the quarrel with the old choir be- 
cause you refused to allow Luther’s 
hymns to be sung to the tune of 
Rory O’More. Forget all these little 
worries, which had assumed ex- 
aggerated proportions, and stand 
upon the step with the children, 
waiting for the donkeys to come up, 
and sharing in the anxiety that 
‘Jem Crow’ or ‘ Robin Hood’ may 
have been secured for this or that 
excited aspirant to-day. Tuck the 
two tiniest cosily in their goat- 
chaise, and be not ashamed even to 
accompany them for a turn or two 
up and down the Parade. Take the 
wife and the girls out for some 
glorious expedition. You driving 
im an open trap, and the boys 
mounted on their ponies, and de- 
lighting to gallop past you, or to 
race with each other. Attend the 
sweet solemn cathedral service (I 
am supposing Canterbury, perhaps, 
48 your goal): go over the building 
afterwards—not, if you can help 
it, ‘with verger clad;’ visit the 


Dane John and St. Augustine's 
College. Then resort to the ‘ Rose,’ 
and pitch into that huge half 
Cheshire peculiar to hotels, and 
into the new crisp-crusted bread, 
and flank the repast with foaming 
Bass. Back again, a little quieter, 
the noisy mirth hushed, but serenely 
happy and content. 

Again, take a boat ; let wife, boys, 
girls, enter unsteadily, and stow 
them where they may; let the lines 
and the bait be ready, and launch 
over the rattling pebbles into the 
smooth deep water. How clear it 
is! as you lean over the side, you 
‘See the deep’s untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strown.’ 


You can discern the wavy ridges 
in which the brown sand is moulded. 
You put your hand into the green, 
glassy surface ; the water parts from 
your wrist in a smooth transparent 
curve; the boat leans, and your 
arm is wet to the elbow. But be- 
fore this you have buckled to an oar : 
now Harold, and now Ambrose has 
taken stroke from you: half an 
hour of the unwonted exercise has, 
however, made you feel glad that 
the fishing-grounds were reached. 
Then all is important bustle and 
excitement. Girls and boys too 
have each a baited line. The float 
bobs; mother and father watch, 
anxious as the intent angler him- 
self; suddenly it ducks beneath the 
surface, and the hauled jine reveals 
a tiny wriggling dab, or perhaps 
a smal! whiting, or may-be an 
eel, impossible to be handled. Even 
these may please at first; but soon 
they become too common, and fami- 
liarity breeds contempt. The ex- 
citement is reawakened and re- 
doubled when the happy Eva 
lands a fine grey mullet, weighing 
at least a pound, upon the deck. 
We don’t care for dabs after that; 
the interest, if less continuous, be- 
comes deeper and more absorbing ; 
you need not have taken that book 
to read while the children were 
fishing. Home, after fair success. 
See, now you have got more into 
the swing of the rowing; the boat 
flies over the water; you soon 
emerge from the long line of solitary 
cliffs and unpeopled sands, to the 
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shore dotted with stragglers; to 
the bathing-machines, the crescents, 
the Parade, the jetty. Pleasantly 
had wife and daughters been singing 
old songs as you bent back and 
leant forward, in a rhythm of mo- 
tion— 

* Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time.’ 


This song was both sung and acted. 
Well pleased you wend your way to 
your lodgings ; and Mrs. Fruin cooks 
the fish for dinner. 

But the Parade in the evening 
deserves at least one word. There 
is the band, of course, and there is 
a dense assemblage of the whole 
visitor population gathered about 
it when it plays, promenading up 
and down during the pauses. It is 
amusing to note the company. As 
I said, you would rather not be 
bothered with any acquaintances by 
the seaside. Still you get to know 
and name people after your own 
fancy; and perhaps, year after year 
returning to the same watering- 
place, you are pleased to recognize 
them again. What a perfect model 
of Mr. Mantalini, for instance, I re- 
member to have for several sum- 
mers met at a seaside place; and 
by this appellation he was always 
known among ourselves. I wonder 
if the same thought had struck 
others. But you pass and repass 
the same groups or stragglers on 
these evenings. Here comes the 
pretty face that you learn to look 
for and like to steal a glance at as 
she passes ; here that spick-and-span 
clergyman who always looks as if 
he had been just taken out of a 
bandbox; here those three young 
men with the astounding coats and 
trousers; here that tall lady in a 
green shawl; here that thorough 
old paterfamilias. The boys are in 
high enjoyment; they have given 
you the slip, but you meet their 
merry, roguish eyes now and then as 
you pace up and down. At last 
‘God save the Queen’ announces 
the end of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, and the band strikes its en- 
campment, and marches off. The 
numbers on the Parade decrease; 
there are some twos and threes for 
the close and serried ranks. You 
linger still for some time with your 


little party. The evening is clear 
and cool; the sea an azure green, 
crisping all over into the cleanest 
white crests; the tall vessels pass 
majestically along the horizon ; the 
tiny pleasure-boat sails are picked 
out distinct against the now purpling 
water. The sun sinks lower, the 
clouds grow resplendent. What a 
sunset! But even as you watch he 
dips and drowns, and the unearthly 
lustre dies out; the clouds lose their 
vividness, but keep their glow; the 
sea becomes pallid and grey. The 
evening star keenly sparkles or burns 
in the steel-blue sky. The crescent 
is alive with warm, lamplit windows. 
The chains of gas have long wound 
about the streets. You are nearly 
the last out. Your window shall no 
longer gaze with lustreless eye upon 
the sea. You leave the Parade for 
supper and for bed. 

But I remember I have promised 
a note or two about the Sundays 
at the seaside. How different they 
seem from the home Sundays to 
every one, much more to our country 
parson! You try the parish church 
one morning, and the mariners’ 
church in the evening. Next Sun- 
day there are yet two others to 
visit. In one you were disgusted by 
finding, perhaps, that you had to 
pay at the doors, as at a theatre, for 
seats; or you had to stand, with a 
long crowd of others alike forlorn, 
in the aisle between the high pews 
until some time after the service 
had begun. At last the doors of 
certain empty pews were opened 
to you. Long galleries—a three- 
decker—bad music; a general cold- 
ness and absence of any hearti- 
ness or external aid to devotion. 
You feel that you may go further 
and fare hardly worse at least. 
Then in the evening you happen 
upon a church without pews or 
pew-opener. Pleased, you take your 
seat. There is a heartier appearance 
here certainly. How richly the 
coloured glass burns and glows out 
of the hushed grey of the arches 
and walls. Clear voices singing 
a hymn are heard drawing nearer ; 
a procession enters the church ; 
the congregation rises. Ah! this 
is one of these Ritualist churches, 
is it? At any rate, however good 
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a Protestant you are, you feel that 
the contrast with the morning’s 
service is surely favourable. In- 
deed, who would not prefer beauty 
and warmth to starvation and bald- 
ness in externals, but that some 
dishonest men have not only taken 
a hint from the gorgeous ceremo- 
nial, but have tried to smuggle in 
some of the errors in doctrine, of 
Rome ? 

It seems strange, in the seaside 
church, not to see the familiar faces, 
nor to be carried on in the usual 
routine of the home services. It 
seems strange to the parson not to 
have to read over his two sermons, 
nor to hurry off to his school ; strange 
to be sitting as one of the congrega- 
tion with wife and children. Strange 
also, if he has been hunted out, 
and persuaded to assist in the ser- 
vice: strange to look upon the sea 
of faces, not one of which is known, 
except by sight,to him. After such 
service performed, he is amused, in 
the week, by the side-look and half- 
audible whisper, ‘ That’s the clergy- 
man who preached at St. Peter’s 
last Sunday.’ He becomes a sort of 
lion for the time of his stay. 

But that stay comes to an end. 
Again the corded boxes, the bundle 
of spades and fishing-rods, the rugs 
and coats, are piled for the journey. 
Many treasures are now on their 
way home. There will be these to 
show, and all the events of the long 
absence to talk about for a long time 


to come. And though there is not 
the wild glee in the young hearts, 
and the excitement in the older, yet 
there is nothing at all of dulness. 
How much there will be to see, 
every one thinks, when they get 
home; and everything will be so 
new again; and it will be so de- 
lightful to greet the dear old trees 
and to see how the flowers have 
grown. The journey is very plea- 
sant: its charms are not so new 
as at first; but then it is delight- 
ful to look out for the familiar 
points again. And for the father of 
the family, why, he is quite another 
man. The worries that seemed to 
him so big have wonderfully de- 
creased in magnitude; the work 
that had got to fag him so is entered 
upon} with pleasure and alacrity. 
His spirit and body are full of new 
energy; his mind seems full of new 
or fresh ideas. It was, I say, as well 
for his people as for himself that he 
got this thorough change. How 
pleasant to see the old familiar faces, 
as the fly winds through the vil- 
lage: how home-like every field and 
tree looks. And as he hands out 
his wife and girls, and having seen 
after the parcels, enters the dear old 
garden and the cosy rooms, the 
heart of each and all glows and ex- 
pands, and there is vehement kiss- 
ing, and a unanimous verdict, 
‘Well, I declare it is delightful to 
be at home again, after all!’ 





LONDON LYRICS. 
A Drawing-Room Ballad. 


N the dawn of a golden morrow 
May Marguerite went away ; 
Nought of sin or sorrow 
Had touched that perfumed clay. 


Each morning sweeter and whiter, 
In the city dark she grew ; 
Here, as in places brighter, 
The clouds rain down such dew. 


The splendour and power of Nature 
Rank’d little in her sight ; 

She was a city creature, 
Smiling by candlelight. 


The nooks where Love might meet her, 
Fashion from sunshine shrouds ; 

Yet her hue than roses was sweeter, 
Her motion was like a cloud’s. 


Wherever the gas glared brightly, 
May Marguerite tript and flew, 

O’er the flower’d carpet as lightly 
As if it blossom’d and blew. 


Under her gentle seeing, 
In her delicate little hand, 
They placed the Book of Being, 
To read and understand. 


The Book was mighty and olden, 

* Yea, worn and eaten with age ; 

Though the letters looked great and golden, 
She could not read a page. 


The letters flutter’d before her, 
And all look’d sweetly wild : 
Death saw her, and bent o’er her, 
As she pouted her lips and smiled. 


And weary a little with tracing 
The Book, she look’d aside, 

And lightly smiling, and placing 
A flower in its leaves, she died 

She died—but her sweetness fled not, 
As fly the things of power,— 

For the Book wherein she read not 
Is the sweeter for the flower. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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